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FOREWORD 


The establishment of Pakistan has stimulated world 
interest in Muslims and Islam, and it is evident that there 
are many people who would like to know more about the 
great characters of Muslim history. It is for such readers 
that Dr. Haye has written the sketches of some of the 
notable figures of Islam which make up this volume. In 
it he presents a galaxy of Muslim luminaries from the 
founder of Islam down to the architect of Pakistan. 
The range which he covers is wide and varied. It 
includes Caliphs, Martyrs, Generals, Jurists, Scholars, 
Divines, Saints, Reformers, Statesmen, and Liberators. 
The short accounts which the author has given of the lives 
and achievements of these great men form a valuable 
introduction to the cultural history of Islam, such as 
could be read with benefit both by the younger generation 
of Muslims and the public at large. It is hoped that the 
book will interest the reader sufficiently to make him 
study further literature on the subject. 


KdkU, 

4th April ig^o. 


M. M. Ahmad 

(Lt.-Coloncl), 
M.A., LL.B. (Alig), 
D. Phil. (Marburg), 
Chief Education Officer, 
Pakistan Military Academy. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MAN AMONG MEN—MUHAMMAD 

(Peace be upon him!) 

In the tribe of the Qureish of Mecca, in what was then 
the littIc*known land of Arabia, a child was born in the 
year 570. This child, who was named Muhammad by 
his mother, was destined, in course of time, to become the 
Prophet of Islam. It was through Islam that he established 
a world-wide order affecting all aspects of human life. 

This New Order was based on the two great principles 
of the Unity of God and the Oneness of humanity. It 
reaffirmed the essential equality of human beings in value 
and rights. 

Arabia at Muhammad's Birth: 

When Muhammad (Peace be upon him!) appeared on 
the scene, Arabia was steeped in darkness. Its people 
associated innumerable other deities with God, the 
Creator of this Universe. The foundation of their faith 
was a deep-rooted idolatry. The Kabah, the most sacred 
place at Mecca, was full of idols. Women occupied the 
lowest position in society. Not only was a woman de¬ 
barred from owning property, but she was also herself 
considered a part of any inheritance. Drinking was 
common in and about Mecca, and gambling was the 
pastime of the young and the old alike. The numerous 
tribes inhabiting the Peninsula lived independently of 
one another, and tribal feuds were the order of the day. 

X 
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It was in such a society that this great Reformer of 
humanity brought about a revolution unparalleled in the 
history of mankind. He unified Arabia and raised the 
people from the depths of degradation. He brought home 
to the Arabs the fact that man is the noblest creation of 
God the Almighty, who alone is worthy of worship and 
devotion. Judging from the results of his work, Muham¬ 
mad was the most successful of the great reformers of the 
world. 


Birth and Childhood: 

Muhammad was born in August 570. His father died 
before the child’s birth, and his mother when he was 
barely six years old. His grandfather, who became his 
j^uardian, died two years later, leaving him in the charge 
of his son Abu Talib, in whose house Muhammad, the 
future Prophet of Islam, passed his early life. 

At his uncle’s house Muhammad had to take his turn 
in tending the flocks and herds and performing various 
tasks. Twice in his youth he travelled with his uncle into 
Syria. ^ $ 

Marriage: ^ 

At the age of twenty-five Muhammad was in the service 
of Khadija, a rich and high-minded'Qur|ishite widow, 
who employed him as one of the agents irf her business. 
She was so deeply impressed by his upright conduct 
and great sense of responsibility that she offered him her 
hand in marriage. Muhammad accepted the offer with 

joy* y 

He had three sons and four daughters by ]», but all 
the sons died in infancy. Up to the age of fif^-fouii^ 
remained the husband of this one wife, who was fifteen 
years his senior. 
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The Title of * Al-Amin^: 

Muhammad's pure character, his great regard for 
truth, his scrupulous honesty, unflinching faith and 
stern sense of duty won for him in youth the title of 
‘ Al-Amin ’ (the Trustworthy) from his fellow countrymen. 

The New Faith: 

At the age of forty Muhammad was charged by God 
with the mission of conveying His message to suffering 
humanity. It was, in fact, the same Divine Faith that had 
been preached by the preceding Messengers (Rusul) to 
the peoples of their respective ages. Muhammad’s duty 
was to reaffirm that message before the whole human race 
as the final message that alone could lead humanity to 
eternal peace. 

Islam means obedience to the will of God the Almighty, 
who reveals Himself through His Prophet. A believer in 
Islam is called a Muslim^ which means ‘one who has 
found peace ’. He believes in the Day of Reckoning, when 
virtue will receive its reward and vice its punishment. 

The first to accept the Divine Message which Muham¬ 
mad so earnestly preached were not only men of un¬ 
common intelligence and upright character, but also his 
closest companions and personal friends. 

persecution: 

The Prophet of Islam preached equality, charity, 
service to humanity and the control of the passions; none 
of which had any part in the established order of the 
country of his birth. At first the Arabs turned a deaf ear 
to his words; but when he showed earnestness and 
determination in teaching and preaching the message of 
God the whole of Arabia rose in anger against him. They - 
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began to ill-treat him and to torture his handful of humble 
followers. 

The Qureish used all means, fair and foul, to induce 
Abu Talib either to keep his nephew from attacking their 
ancestral faith or to let them settle accounts with him, 
but he always refused to betray his nephew. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that Abu Talib himself never accepted Islam. 

After the death of Abu Talib and that of Khadija, the 
Meccans redoubled their ill-treatment of Muhammad. 
Inducements and threats, insults and active persecution 
on all sides, followed one after another; but the Prophet 
of Islam stood as firm as a rock in his resolve to do his 
duty. His persecution by the Qureish of Mecca inspired 
him with courage and determination to fulfil his appointed 
task, and also excited the sympathy and admiration of a 
number of those who had hitherto remained unmoved 
by what he preached. 

The Hijrat: 

At last, in 622, a deputation of people from Yasrib 
representing those of the citizens who had accepted his 
mission and had been deeply impressed by his magnetic 
personality invited Muhammad to make their city his 
home. He gladly accepted their offer and arranged to 
send out Muslims in small parties to Yasrib. Muhammad, 
with the faithful Abu Bakr, was the last to leave the town. 

The Prophet of Islam arrived in Yasrib on Friday, 2nd 
July 622, The Muslim era dates from this event and is 
therefore called the Hijri Era. The name of the city was also 
changed from Yasrib to ‘Medinatun Nabi’ or Medina. 

Work in Medina: 

There was at that time no law and order in any part 
of Arabia. Each tribe formed a separate and independent 
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body. When the Holy Prophet arrived in Medina, he 
found his own followers divided into two hostile camps— 
the Aus and the Khuzraj. With one stroke he put an end 
to all tribal distinctions, and introduced faith in one God 
and the common nature of man in place of family and 
blood ties. Thus he established the common brotherhood 
of all Muslims which allowed no distinction to be made 
among the Faitliful between the free man and the slave, 
between the high and the low. 

Aggressive Wars of tfu Meccans: 

During the first five years after the Hijrat the Meccans 
tried hard to undo what Muhammad had been able to 
achieve. They went so far as to try to check the rising 
tide of Islam by force of arms. As a result, the Prophet 
of Islam had to lead the handful of his followers into 
battle against their aggressors. 

The Battle of Badr was fought in 624, some thirty miles 
from Medina. It was one of the most important of world 
battles, in which a force of 313 ill-equipped Muslims 
gallantly opposed 950 armed Meccans. The contest, 
though most unequal, resulted in victory for the Muslims. 

The Battle of Uhud was fought in 625, at the foot of a 
hill called Uhud. Muhammad wanted to remain within 
the walls of Medina, but since the majority of the Muslims 
were not in favour of standing a siege by the Meccans, 
the Holy Prophet accepted the wish of the majority and 
led his followers into action against their enemies. The 
battle resulted in the defeat of the Medinites, but the 
Meccans’ losses were too great to enable them to follow 
up their victory, and they had to retire. 

The Battle of the Trench was fought in 627, when a strong 
combination of Meccans and Beduin Arabs attacked 
Medina. The Muslims, being weak in numbers, dug a 
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trench around the unprotected parts of the city. The 
Holy Prophet himself worked side by side with his followers 
in digging the trench, and by his personal example helped 
to keep up the spirit of the Muslim defenders and 
strengthen their determination. Their enemies laid siege 
to the city for some time, but on finding the Muslim 
defenders of the city firm and resolute, struck camp and 
retired to Mecca. 

The secret of Muslim success in these unequal contests 
lay in the godly wisdom, perseverance and fortitude of 
Muhammad, and also in the spirit of discipline and con¬ 
tempt for death shown by the Faitliful. 

The Charter to the Christians: 

In 628 the Holy Prophet granted to the monks of the 
Monastery of St. Catherine, near Mount Sinai, a charter 
of privileges. Under the terms of this charter the Christians 
were to be given full protection and guarded against all 
injuries; they were to be fairly taxed; their pilgrims were 
not to be interfered with while on pilgrimage, and their 
churches were not to be pulled down. Christian women 
married to Muslims were given full freedom to practise 
their own religion if they so desired. If the Christians 
ever needed Muslim help for the repair of churches or 
monasteries, it was to be readily given by the Muslims. 

It was, indeed, a most striking example of noble and 
generous tolerance. 

The Truce of Hudaibiyah: 

In the same year Muhammad, with some 1,400 of his 
followers, started on a pilgrimage to the Kabah in Mecca. 
The Meccans at first opposed the idea of this visit to the 
city of his birth, but soon better counsels prevailed and the 
‘Truce of Hudaibiyah’ was drawn up for a period of 
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ten years. By this truce no Muslims were to enter Mecca 
that year. The following year they could do so for a period 
of three days, provided they came unarmed. They were 
not to take with them to Medina any Muslims living in 
Mecca, and were to surrender any Meccan who might 
have already settled in Medina. If any one of tlic Medina 
Muslims should go to Mecca, the Meccans were not to be 
bound to send him back. This truce, by which the 
Meccans seemed to gain the advantage, gives a clear 
indication of Muhammad’s peace-loving nature. 

The Triumphal Entry into hiecca: 

In 630 the Meccans, in violation of the 'Truce of 
Hudaibiyah’, helped the tribe of Banu Bakr against the 
tribe of Banu Khuzah. The latter were in alliance with 
the Muslims, and the Holy Prophet was therefore in 
honour bound to help them. He marched on Mecca. 
Abu Sufian, father of the founder of the Ummayyid 
dynasty in Islam, realising the futility of resistance, asked 
for peace and arranged for the surrender of Mecca. But in 
his hour of triumph the Holy Prophet did not resort to any 
act of vengeance but granted a general pardon to the 
people of Mecca, saying: ‘This day there is no reproof 

against you.’ 

The Farewell Sermon: 

In 633, when he was sixty-three, Muhammad joyfully 
realised that his mission had been successfully completed. 
In that memorable year he preached a noble sermon at 
the ‘Farewell Pilgrimage*. 

‘Oh, you people! listen to my words,’ he said, ‘and 
take them to heart. Know you that you are now One 
Brotherhood. Your lives, your property and your honour 
arc sacred and inviolable amongst one another until you 
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appear before your Lord, who shall demand of you an 
account of all your actions. 

You have certain rights over your wives, as they have 
certain rights over you. Their duty is to observe chastity 
and to avoid immodesty—yours is to treat them with 
kindness. They are given into your hands as a trust from 
God the Almighty. 

‘See that you feed your slaves with such food as you 
cat, and clothe them with such clothes as you wear; and 
if they commit a fault which you are not inclined to over¬ 
look, then part with them and torment them not.* 

Muhammad the Perfect Man: 

Muhammad was a perfect man whose noble life served 
as the standard of conduct for his followers. Every phase 
of human acUvity found a complete manifestation in his 
life. Born an orphan, he earned his living by the sweat 
of his brow. He took to trade and travelled with his 
merchandise across the sands of the desert. He married 
a widow and raised a family. He underwent untold 
suffenng, countless insults and persecutions while preach¬ 
ing the word of God, and finally had to leave his home and 
migrate to Medina, 

He united into a nation the scattered tribes of Arabia 
and personally led them in battle as well as in prayer. He 
was the founder of the Commonwealth of Islam, which 
was a true democratic state based on the fear of God and 
the supremacy of the Law. As head of that Common¬ 
wealth, he left no stone unturned to root out the many 
evils that disgraced the social system of Arabia. 

When, after Uhud, one of his followers entreated him 
to pray for the destruction of the Meccan aggressors, he 
raised his hands, saying, ‘O God, forgive my people, for 
they know not what they do.’ 
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i’hc ouutanding feature of Muhaniinacl's character was 
his implicit^. He was an orphan, yet he lived to be the 
licad of the Commonwealth of Islam. This rise, however, 
did not bring the slightest change in his way of living. He 
led a simple life, dusted his house, patched his own 
clothes and mended his own shoes. His household 
furniture consisted of coarse matting of palm leaves for 
his bed and an earthen jug for water. 

Human sympathy was implanted in his nature. As a 
youth he served as an active member of the ‘Half-i-Fuzul 
which was a league of chivalry founded in Mecca to 
protect the rights of widows and orphans and to defend 
strangers from any injustice. 

Even when he was charged with the Divine Mission, 
Muhammad did not lose the human touch. He con¬ 
tinued, as ever, to do his utmost to soften the liard lot 
of the poor and the downtrodden. His fust reform as 
the head of the Commonwealth of Islam was the suppres¬ 
sion of the unjust law which deprived orphans and women 
of their share in inheritance. This one act raised women 
from the position of mere chattels to that of human beings 
who could own property. His remarks about slaves, in 
the Farewell Sermon, show his deep sympathy for those 
poor souls. Before his death, in 632, Islam had spread to 
the four corners of Arabia. 

Peace be upon him! 





CHAPTER II 


THE FOUR COMPANIONS 

The Holy Prophet's many Companions had imbibed new 
and lofty thoughts and feelings through their intimate 
contact with him. They were therefore best suited to be 
the protectors and guardians of Islam after his death. 
The first among the Companions to be elected by the 
people as the Caliph of the Muslims was Hazrat Abu Bakr. 

{a) Hazrat Abu Bakr (632-4) 

Hazrat Abu Bakr had been one of the first three to 
believe in the Prophet of Islam. ‘To him, faith in the 
Prophet had become second nature.’ He was an ideal 
Muslim in both word and deed. His First Address to the 
people, after his election to the Caliphate, shows the man 
he was: 

‘ I am not the best among you; I need your advice and 
help. If I do well, support me; if I make mistakes, 
advise me. To tell the truth to him who is commis¬ 
sioned to rule is to be faithful to him; to conceal the 
truth is an act of treason. If I neglect the laws of God 
and the Prophet, I have no more right to your 
obedience.’ 

Clever, far-sighted and brave, Hazrat Abu Bakr was 
capable of whole-hearted devotion to a cause. When the 
Holy Prophet died, a number of outlying Arab tribes gave 
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up the Divine Faith because they were unwilling to 
observe the rules of morality and the prescription of the 
Zokdl (poor tax) enforced by Islam. To the First Caliph, 
however, it was a challenge to Islam, which meant peace 
for one and all. He therefore made it his first concern to 
overpower the seceders and make them faithful followers 
of Islam. 

Just before his death Muhammad (Peace be upon him!) 
had ordered an expedition to be sent to Syria to deal with 
the Byzantines, who had murdered a Muslim ambassador. 
Hazrat Abu Bakr sent that expedition immediately after 
his election and fully vindicated the honour of Islam. 

The First Caliph remained at the head of Muslim affairs 
for a brief period of two years and a half, and by his wis¬ 
dom, sound judgment and political foresight united all 
the Arabs and made Arabia a powerful state. 

His Simplicity: 

Hazrat Abu Bakr was a rich merchant and was greatly 
respected by his fellow citizens in Mecca for his upright 
conduct and uncommon intelligence. But he lived in 
patriarchal simplicity. As the Caliph of the Muslims, he 
transacted all state business in the courtyard of the Holy 
Prophet’s Mosque in Medina and was accessible to one and 
all at all times. 

{b} Hazrat Umar (634.-44) 

Before his death Hazrat Abu Bakr nominated Hazrat 
Umar as the Second Caliph; and his nomination was 
accepted without dissent by all parties of the Muslims. 

His Conversion to Islam: 

Hazrat Umar’s conversion is a turning-point in the 
history of Islam. The Qureish of Mecca appointed him to 
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take the life of Muhammad because he derided their gods. 
His fui7 roused by their exhortations, he set out with a 
sword in his hand to kill the Prophet of Islam. He had not 
gone far when he met a friend, who told him that his 
(Umar’s) sister had embraced Islam. On hearing this, 
Hazrat Umar’s anger increased, and he made straight for 
his sister's house. He found her reading the Holy Quran, 
to which he listened for some time while standing in the 
doorway. He then stepped in and made her read it again 
aloud. He was so deeply impressed with the truth and 
beauty of what he had heard that he went to Muhammad 
and declared his belief in God and in him as God’s 
Apostle. 

Hazrat Umar began his Caliphate by saying: ‘By God, 
the weakest among you shall be the strongest in my eyes 
until I have restored to him his rights, but the strongest 
will be treated as the weakest until he complies with the 
law.’ 


His Administration: 

Hazrat Umar was gifted with great energy, firm will, 
solid determination and unbending integrity. He fixed 
rules for the government of provinces. He prohibited the 
sale of land to Muslims in conquered territories, for that 
might mean unnecessary hardship to the conquered. He 
organised the Secret Intelligence Department in order to 
keep himself informed of the real doings of State officials 
in distant lands. He established the Diwdn, i.e. the 
Department of Finance. 

The Baitul Mdl: 

The Second Caliph set up a Baitul Mdl (i.e. property of 
the people) in which the Zimmis (i.e. the protected people 
who adhered to their old faith) were also admitted to a 
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share. He took special care to distribute money according 
to the needs, and not the social status, of the applicants. 
It was his firm belief that God bestowed good things on 
mankind to satisfy their needs and not to reward their 
virtues, which would have their reward in the next 
world. 

His Keen Sense of Justice: 

Umar, the Great Caliph, had a keen sense of justice. 
Once a certain Prince of Syria, a recent convert to 
Islam, ill-treated a poor Muslim who had unintentionally 
trampled upon his gown. A complaint was made to the 
Great Caliph, who adjudged the prince guilty and ordered 
him to be flogged in public. The proud prince was 
astounded at hearing the judgment, which was based 
on right and fair play, of which he had but a very poor 
idea. Umar declared: ‘The prince and the pauper are 
equal before the law in Islam. Justice must be done to 
the poor man even though the wrongdoer is a prince.’ 
The prince, who had not received any good grounding in 
the teaching of Islam, could not reconcile himself to the 
Caliph’s judgment, but fled for his life and reverted to his 
old faith. 

Historic Visit to Jerusalem^ 657; 

When the Muslims laid siege to Jerusalem, the Christ¬ 
ians, finding resistance useless, asked for peace; but they 
laid it down as a condition that they would only surrender 
the city to the Caliph of the Muslims, who must visit 
Jerusalem in person. Hazrat Umar readily accepted the 
condition, and set out on his journey with a single 
attendant, who was to take turns wth him in riding their 
one horse. 

When they entered the city and were received by the 
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Christian Patriarch, the attendant was on horseback 
while the Caliph of the Muslims, shabbily attired, was 
leading the horse. The sight was indeed surprising to the 
Christian Patriarch, who was deeply impressed with the 
Great Caliph’s regard for social equality. 

On another occasion the Christian Patriarch and the 
Caliph of the Muslims were in the Church of the Resur¬ 
rection when the hour of prayer was announced. Hazrat 
Umar declined to offer his prayers inside, but said them 
on the steps of the church. The Patriarch could not 
understand this, and enquired why he did not say his 
prayers inside. Hazrat Umar replied, ‘Had I done so, 
the Muslims might like to imitate me, and thus infringe 
the terms of the Treaty.’ 

Hazrat Umar's Simplicity: 

Hazrat Umar lived the most simple life. He owned one 
coarse shirt and one mantle, and slept on a bed of palm 
leaves. He never ceased to warn his generak to beware of 
Persian luxury, which, he believed, would lead them 
away from the path of duty. 

When Hazrat Umar was on his way to Jerusalem, he 
met at Jabiah some Muslim generals who were clad in 
brilliant silk. Flying into a fit of rage, he jumped down from 
his horse and picked up a handful of pebbles, with which he 
pelted them. He was appeased when they assured him 
that beneath their silk dresses they wore their cuirasses, 
which meant that their martial spirit was as keen as ever. 

Hazrat Umar was assassinated by a Persian malcontent 
in 644. 

(c) Hazrat Usman (644-56) 

The dying Caliph had nominated a council of six to 
elect one of their own members as the next Caliph. The 
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council elected Hazrat Usman as the Third Caliph. The 
other five members swore their loyalty to him. 

Hazrat Usman was one of the richest citizens of Mecca 
and a very respected person when he embraced Islam. 
He was pious, virtuous and devoted, and his generosity 
was proverbial. He had the great honour of marrying 
consecutively two daughters of Muhammad, the Holy 
Prophet. 

Hazrat Usman’s Caliphate lasted for twelve years. 
The early years of the period were peaceful, as a result of 
which great extensions of the Muslim Empire were made 
in the East as far as the Oxus and Afghanistan, and in 
the West right up to Tripoli in North Africa. The Third 
Caliph took effective measures to develop the material 
resources of the newly acquired territories. He had 
canals dug, roads made, and police organisations set up. 
He thus provided security for the traders and travellers 
who moved up and down the great Muslim Empire 
without let or hindrance. 

Sedition: 

In later years those of the Arabs who had failed to 
imbibe the spirit of Islam or perfect their faith by practice 
grew impatient of control. Among the Qureishites them¬ 
selves, the Umayyids, who had gained exceptional power 
and influence, excited the hostility of the Hashimids. As 
time passed, this discontent ripened into sedition. The 
malcontents from the capital cities, like Kufa and Basra in 
Iraq, and also from Egypt, came to Medina and demanded 
the Caliph’s abdication at the point of the sword. 

Usman’s Last Address: 

The Third Caliph addressed them, saying: 

‘The taking of life is lawful only for three things— 
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apostasy, murder and adultery. Taking my life without 
such cause only suspends the sword over your own necks. 
Sedition and bloodshed will never depart from vour 
midst.’ 

The insurgents replied, ‘There is yet a fourth just 
cause for putting a person to death—the establishing of 
truth by wrong-doing, of right by violence.’ These 
misguided Muslims besieged the Caliph in his house and 
killed him while he was engaged in reading the Holy 
Quran. 


(d) Hazrat Ali (656-61) 

Hazrat Ali was the first cousin of the Holy Prophet, and 
was also married to his beloved daughter, Fatima. He 
was ten when he declared his belief in Islam and the Holy 
Prophet, and vowed at that tender age to .shed his last 
drop of blood in the cause of the Divine Faith, 

His Attachment to the Prophet: 

When the historic exodus of the Muslims from Mecca to 
Medina was almost complete, and there were left in 
Mecca only Muhammad, Hazrat Abu Bakr and Hazrat 
Ali, their Meccan enemies plotted to slay the Holy 
Prophet of Islam. He decided to quit the city of his 
birth one night under cover of darkness, accompanied by 
Hazrat Abu Bakr. The Meccans got this information and 
they surrounded his house. But when, in the late houi*s 
of the night, they rushed in and threw aside the mantle of 
its only occupant, they were surprised to find Hazrat Ali, 
instead of the victim whom they had hoped to catch. 
The bloodthirsty Meccans were burning with rage, but, 
unlike common men, young Ali showed no sign of fright; 
he appeared quite self-composed. When asked to tell 
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them where Muhammad was, he replied witli his usual 
boldness, 'Did you leave him in my charge?’ 

Hazrat Ali was particularly devoted to learning and 
study. In Medina he delivered regular sermons on 
tradition, philosophy and law. He was known for 
his wisdom in counsel and was consulted by the first 
three Caliphs during the periods of their respective 
Caliphates. 

His Election and After: 

Hazrat Ali was proclaimed Caliph without opposition. 
He was a man of independent character and always 
refused to be guided by the dictates of expediency. Soon 
after assuming the responsibility of the Caliphate, he gave 
orders for the dismissal of those State officials who liad been 
found guilty of corrupt practices. One of the Arnils 
(governors) affected by these orders was Muawaya, who 
held charge of Syria at the time. 

Muawaya was the son of Abu Sufian, who for long had 
been the leader of the Meccan aggressors against Muham¬ 
mad, the Holy Prophet. 

The opposition of Muawaya to the legitimate orders of 
the Fourth Caliph produced a split in the ranks of the 
Muslims, who were divided into two camps hostile to 
each other. The hostility continued for six years, until 
Hazrat Ali was stabbed while he was offering his prayei's 
in the public mosque at Kufa. He died after three 
days. 

Pious, affable and humane, Hazrat Ali was self- 
forgetful when in prayer. It is said of him that once he 
was struck by an arrow in the back. It stuck fast there and 
was drawn out while he was so absorbed in prayer that he 
did not feel any pain as it was being pulled out. He was 
true to his friends and generous to his foes. 
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These four Companions were the Holy Prophet’s 
closest associates and relations, and had inherited the 
earnestness and devotion to duty of that great Man among 
men. They looked upon themselves as the custodians of the 
material and spiritual well-being of the Muslims. 



CHAPTER in 


THE GREAT MARTYR-^IMAM HUSAIN 

The loth of Muharram in each year of the Hijri Era is 
observed throughout the Muslim world as a day of com¬ 
memoration of the memory of Imam Husain, the Great 
Martyr of Islam, who made the supreme sacrifice for his 
cause on the histone field of Karbala (Iraq). He firmly 
believed that the Amir of the Faithful, who is the pro¬ 
tector of their material and spiritual well-being, should 
be a personification of piety, upright conduct and self- 
denial, so that his life should serve as the standard of 
conduct for them. 

Imam Husain was the son of Hazrat Ali, the Fourth 
Caliph of the Muslims, and Fatima, the daughter of the 
Holy Prophet. He passed his years of early childhood and 
adolescence under the fostering care of his grandfather, 
Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam. 

When Hazrat Ali died in 66i, his eldest son. Imam 
Hassan, was elected to the Caliphate. But Muawaya, 
who had already taken up the cudgeb with Hazrat Ali 
when the latter had been elected as the Fourth Caliph 
five years earlier, prevailed upon Imam Hassan to agree 
to an arrangement whereby the Caliphate was assigned 
to Muawaya for life. But he failed to observe the terms of 
agreement. He nominated his son, Yazid, as his successor 
and obtained the allegiance of the people for him, both 
by persuasions and threats, during his own lifetime. 

On Muawaya’s death in 680, Yazid took the first 
opportunity to declare himself his father’s lawful successor. 
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This Step on his part was a clear departure from the basic 
principles of Islam which had been faithfully adhered to 
during the memorable period of Khilafat-e-Rdshida (the 
enlightened Caliphate). It pointed to a dangerous change 
from Khildfat (Caliphate), which aimed at the establish¬ 
ment of the kingdom of God on earth, to Monarchy, which 
would mean the rule of an individual for worldly ends. 
It was therefore necessary for Imam Husain, as the sole 
surviving member of the family of the Prophet of Islam, to 
challenge this threat to Muslim tradition and solidarity. 
He was already noted for his piety, self-denial, and 
devotion to duty, and when the citizens of Kufa invited 
him to assume the Caliphate he felt himself bound to 
respond to their appeal. 

On loth September 680 Imam Husain set out for Kufa 
accompanied by a handful of guides, his two grown-up 
sons and a retinue of females and children of the family. 
He had hardly arrived at Karbala, a few miles north of 
Kufa, when UbaiduUah, representing Yazid, came to 
him and demanded allegiance to his master. 

The demand was unacceptable. Though conscious of 
the physical limitations of his party, which was not 
equipped for serious fighting, as nothing of the kind had 
been expected, this great son of Islam refused to be guided 
by the dictates of expediency. He offered UbaiduUah the 
following three alternatives: 

(i) to aUow him to return to Medina; 

(ii) to lead him to Yazid at Damascus, where they 
might settle the matter once and for all; 

(iii) to meet him in open fight. 

UbaiduUah would have none of these terms; he insisted 
on an unconditional surrender to his master’s wish. But 
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he was mistaken in his estimation of the character of the 
resolute Imam Husain. 

Tfte ConUst: 

The contest which ensued on the field of Karbala was 
indeed most unequal. Imam Husain had set out for 
Kufa without making any military' preparations, for a 
conflict of this kind had never entered into his plans. Now 
that it had been forced on him, however, he was gladly 
prepared to sacrifice his own life and those of his family 
and followers in a cause that was dearer to him than 
anything else in the world. 

The aggressoi*s surrounded his camp and subjected him 
and his people to most inhuman treatment. They even 
prevented the water of the Euphrates from flowing down 
to them. Qasim, a nephew of Imam Husain, was the first 
of the line of the Holy Prophet to fall a victim to the 
wrath of Yazid’s misguided soldiers. His two sons soon 
shared his fate. As time passed, the attacks of the aggres¬ 
sors increased in number and intensity, but they failed to 
shake the faith of the noble Imam. He was as firm as a rock 
in his resolve to adhere to what he believed to be the truth. 

Finally the time arrived for his immortal soul to leave 
his mortal body. Just as he was lifting a cup of water to his 
parched lips, an arrow struck him in the forehead. Then a 
lance was thrust in his back and he fell dying to the ground. 

The tragic death of this great martyr cannot fail to 
move the heart of any reader who can respond to a story 
of noble courage and deep religious faith. Beloved by the 
Holy Prophet in his childhood, and devoted always to the 
service of humanity, Imam Husain was one of those great 
figures who appear in the world only when God bids 
them come, and whose unselfish lives serve as an object 
lesson to all mankind. 



CHAPTER IV 


FANNING OUT TO EAST AND \VEST 

The rapid course of Muslim conquests in the first cen¬ 
tury after the death of the Holy Prophet (632) in¬ 
spires awe in the mind of a reader of history. The two 
world-powers of that age were the Persian Empire in the 
East and the Byzantine Empire in the West. The Muslim 
warriors demolished the former and stripped the other of 
its richest provinces. 

As if by magic, the barren and inhospitable land of 
Arabia produced a team of great generals whose like it 
would be hard to find in any other part of the world. They 
were, indeed, personifications of the manifold qualities of 
valour, initiative, resolution and steadfastness. Sa’ad bin 
Abi Waqas, Khalid bin Al-Walid, Abu Ubaidah, Amr 
bin Al-As, Tariq bin Ziad, Muhammad bin Q^asim—to 
name no others—were born soldiers, whose military 
campaigns are looked upon to this day as among the 
most brilliantly executed in the history of warfare. 

The Conquest of Syria: 

Syria, which lies to the north of Arabia, was a part of 
the great Byzantine Empire with its capital at Constanti¬ 
nople. It was inhabited by people of the Arab race. 

In 634 Hazrat Abu Bakr, the First Caliph, sent an army 
of 24,000 against Syria. This force, however, was found 
to be too small to wage a successful war against the 
superior numbers and armament of the Byzantines, and 
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Amr bin Al-As asked for reinforcements. The Caliph 
thereupon directed Khalid bin Al-Walid, wlio was at that 
time in Iraq ent^aged in fighting against the Persians, to go 
to Syria. Khalid set out immediately and on arriving at 
the Syrian front attacked and routed about 100,000 
Byzantines at Ajnadains. 

The Muslims lost no time in marching on to Damascus, 
the Syrian capital, which fell in 635 after a siege of six 
months. The fall of Damascus proved the harbinger of 
further Muslim victories in Syria. Not long after the 
capital had fallen came news of the surrender of Hims. 

The Battle of Tarmuk: 

The Muslim and Byzantine armies again measured 
swords in August 636, on the historic battlefield of Yarmuk. 
For a time the Byzantine ranks resisted, then they broke 
and fled pell-mell. It is interesting to note that certain 
Muslim women also took part in this famous battle. 

Capitulation of Jerusalem: 

In 637 the Muslims marched on Jerusalem and laid 
siege to it. The Christians resisted for four months, but, 
finding further resistance futile, sued for peace, and the 
city capitulated. Other towns now fell rapidly before the 
onslaught of Muslim arms. 

Umar, the Great Caliph, established military posts at 
several strategic points, in each of which he posted picked 
troops to be in readiness for any eventuality. Strengthened 
in this way, Syria subsequently became a base for the 
onward push to Armenia and North Mesopotamia. 

Tht Conquest of Persia: 

In the first half of the seventh century the Persian 
Empire comprised within its limits the whole of modern 
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Persia, Bactria, and otlicr inferior provinces of Central 
Asia extending to the confines of Tartary and Indo- 
Pakistan, besides Iraq and Mesopotamia. Luxury and 
corruption had so impaired the vigour of the Persians, and 
the Persian monarchy had been subjected to such vicissi¬ 
tudes, that in the course of four years as many as nine 
kings had disputed the Persian throne. 

In 633 Hazrat Abu Bakr, the First Caliph of Islam, 
directed Khalid bin Al-Walid to attack Persia with an 
army of 10,000 men. Khalid was a born soldier and 
seasoned general. On his arrival at the front he sent to 
Hurmuz, Commander of the Persian forces, a letter which 
ran thus: 

‘Accept Islam and you will be safe. Pay tribute and 
receive protection for yourself and your people, otherwise 
you will have only yourself to blame, for I will advance 
with an army which loves death as you love life.’ 

Hurmuz took no notice of the letter. Thereupon Khalid 
engaged him at the Battle of the Chains, and, having 
defeated and killed him, put his forces to flight. This was 
actually the first definite step in the outward movement 
of Islam. 

No sooner did Umar the Great become Caliph in 634 
than he turned his full attention towards Persia. In 
November 635 the Muslim army, which he had dis¬ 
patched there, defeated the Persian host at Bawab, on 
the western branch of the Euphrates, and occupied lower 
Mesopotamia and the Delta. 

The Battle of Qadisiydhj 635: 

Umar, the Great Caliph, ordered Sa’ad bin Abi Waqas 
to lead the Muslim forces. Sa’ad was an eminent Com¬ 
panion and maternal uncle of Muhammad, the Prophet 
of Islam. He was noted for his valour and promise. 
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In accordance with Hazrat Umar’s instructions, Sa’ad 
began by sending an embassy to Yazdjird, the new 
Emperor of Persia, inviting him and his people to embrace 
Islam. The youthful Emperor took offence at tins oficr 
and insulted the Muslim embassy. 

Qadisiyah, where a great battle was fought, was a 
famous city of Iraq Arab. Rustam, Yazdjird’s dis¬ 
tinguished general, displayed considerable skill in arrang¬ 
ing his troops in battle order, but because they lacked 
the zeal and enthusiasm of their Muslim opponents their 
spirits soon failed and they began to show signs of 
cowardice. Rustam, who was himself spent with wounds 
and exhaustion, fled from the field of battle. He was, 
however, caught and killed by a Muslim trooper named 
Hilal, and the Persian army dissolved in panic. 

The defeat was fatal and decisive for the Persians. The 
fertile lowlands of Iraq to the west of the River Tigris 
fell to the Muslims, who were welcomed by the people of 
that land. 

In March 637, when the Muslims captured Madain, 
the winter capital of the Persians, Yazdjird fled to Hulwan. 
In order to set the seal on the Muslim victory, Sa’ad, the 
Muslim commander, installed the pulpit for Friday 
Prayer in place of the throne in the palace of Kisra. 

Th Fall of Iraq Ajam: 

Yazdjird fled from place to place till at last he reached 
Khurasan and made his home at Merv. The Persians 
then made one more effort to regain the ground they had 
lost by giving battle to the Muslims at Nihwand in 641. 

In this unequal contest the Persians outnumbered the 
Muslims by six to one; but the Muslims, fighting with 
their accustomed intrepidity, won the day. As the result 
of this battle the Persian power was finally and completely 
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broken, and the Persian Empire, which had flourished for 
twelve centuries, passed under Muslim domination. 

By 644 the Muslim armies had occupied Azerbaijan, 
Tabaristan, Kirman, Seistan and Mekran, and had 
reached the borders of Indo-Pakistan. These conquests 
in the East were completed within a period often years. 

The Conquest of Egypt: 

Egypt, the land of the Pharaohs, was the door to the 
vast hinterland of North Africa. In 639 Amr bin Al-As 
obtained permission from Umar, the Great Caliph, to 
march on Egypt. He moved from Palestine along the 
coast with 4,000 men. His first objective, Alexandria, 
the capital of Egypt, boasted a garrison of 50,000, which 
was, in turn, backed by the strength of the entire Byzantine 
navy. Reinforcements were therefore hurried up till the 
Muslim strength reached 20,000. Although this army 
lacked ships and siege machines, Amr was able, by his 
superior tactical skill, to carry the city. 

On the site of a fort where he had first pitched his 
camp Amr founded a town called Fustat and erected the 
first mosque in that country. He left the Egyptian soil 
in the hands of the original cultivators; he restored the old 
irrigation works, treated the Copts (the Christians of Egypt) 
with consideration, and helped trade by levying light tariffs. 

In the period of Usman’s Caliphate (644-56) Amr 
with characteristic swiftness pushed westward, carrying 
the banner of Islam along the coast of North Africa right 
up to Tripoli. 

Expansion Under the Umayyids: 

In the reign of Muawaya (661-80), founder of the 
Umayyid dynasty, Muslim forces reached the borders 
of Indo-Pakistan in the East and Tunisia in the West 
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In 711, under the leadership of Tariq bin Ziad, the 
Muslims entered Spain and seven years later crossed the 
Pyrenees into France. Their onward march was, however, 
checked at Tours in 732. 

The end of the reign of Walid (705-15) saw Muslim 
arms extend as far east as the borders of Chinese Turkis- 
tan. The Muslims entered Sindh in Indo-Pakistan in 711, 
and by 713 they had conquered that province, together 
with half of the Punjab. 

The Secret oj Muslim Victories: 

The soldiers of Islam were united by ties of common 
brotherhood. They were fired with zeal and enthusiasm 
and had an utter contempt for death. Their strength lay 
in their higher morale, powers of endurance and stead¬ 
fast determination. 

Before the historic Battle of Yarmuk (636) in Syria, 
Heraclius, the Byzantine Emperor, had summoned some 
of the fugitives to a conference and asked them the reason 
for the lightning victories of the comparatively smaller 
and ill-equipped Muslim armies against the larger and 
well-equipped non-Muslim hosts. An old man of ripe 
experience frankly replied: 

‘The morals of the Muslim warriors are superior to 
those of our people. They pray at night and fast during 
the day. They meet one another on terms of equality. 
We drink wine, indulge in dissolute living, and oppress 
the weak. The result is that they fight with resolution 
whereas we go to the field of battle as if by compulsion. 
The outcome is clear.* 

Their Popularity with the Vanquished: 

As a rule, the Muslim conquerors of foreign lands 
treated the conquered with consideration. They exacted 
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just and fair tribute from them. They dealt with the 
tillers of the soil with exceptional liberality and seldom 
if ever deprived them of their landed possessions. They 
granted the people freedom in religious observances and 
the exercise of civil rights. 

When, in the course of Muslim campaigns in Syria, 
the great general, Abu Ubaid^, was obliged to evacuate 
the territory of Hims (Amassia), he summoned the 
Treasury Officer of that area and said, ‘As we can no 
longer undertake to guard the Christians and the Jews, 
you must arrange to pay back to the non-Muslims all 
the sums we have realised from Jiziydh.* (lYic Jiziydh 
was a tax levied on the non-Muslims for the protection 
of their lives and property by the Muslim conquerors.) 

This act of justice and fairness touched the Christians 
and the Jews so deeply that, with tears in their eyes, they 
declared, ‘We like your rule and justice far better than the 
state of oppression and tyranny in which we were kept 
by our former masters. We will indeed, with your Amil’s 
help, repulse from the city the army of Hcraclius.’ It is 
interesting to note that, when at a later stage the Muslims 
returned to Hims, the citizens opened the city’s gates 
and joyfully went out with their singers and musicians 
to welcome them back with open arms. 



CHAPTER V 


THE GREAT GENERAI^KHALID BIN AL-WALID 

Abu Suleman Khalid bin Al-Walid, who received from 
Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, the unique title of 
‘The Sword of God*, came of a leading family of the 
Qureish of Mecca. His father was a well-to-do man who 
possessed several gardens, and his mother was a relation 
of the Prophet. 

Khalid was brought up in an atmosphere of freedom, 
and in his youth received a training in riding, archery and 
other martial sports which enabled him to determine his 
vocation in life. 

Before he embraced Islam, Khalid had been a great 
enemy of Muhammad (Peace be upon him!) and the Divine 
Faith he preached. At the Battle of Uhud (625) he had 
commanded the right wing of the Meccan forces, and by 
his skill and gallantry had created a difficult situation for 
the Muslims. It was in that historic battle that he first 
displayed the brilliant talent for leadership which was 
so great an asset to him throughout his long military 
career. 

Soon after his conversion, which took place in 629, he 
virtually became the ‘Sword of Islam*. His daring and 
seasoned generalship saved the situation for the Muslims 
at Muta, near the Dead Sea, in the year 630. He suc¬ 
ceeded in leading the remnant of the Muslim army back to 
Medina, and for this he was awarded by the Holy 
Prophet the great title referred to above. 
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Hazrat Abu Bakr, the First Caliph of the Muslims, 
recognised his military genius and held him in high 
esteem. He sent him first against Tolaiha and then 
against Musailama, two false prophets who were tr>ang 
to lead the Muslims of Central Arabia into apostasy. 
Within six months Khalid was able to capture them 
both and reduce the tribes of Central Arabia to sub¬ 
mission. 

His Military Campaigns in Persia: 

In 633 Khalid was sent to Iraq at the head of the 
Muslim army, to fight against the Persians. He defeated 
them and received the submission of Hirah in lower 
Iraq, some three miles from Kufa. Soon after this he 
occupied the whole of the Euphrates area. But for the 
orders received from Hazrat Abu Bakr, who directed him 
to proceed immediately to Syria, Khalid would have 
completed the conquest of Iraq, 

Khalid in Syria: 

Khalid received these orders while he was at Hirah. 
He immediately set out with a body of 8,000 veteran 
fighters and by forced camel marches across the trackless 
desert appeared with meteoric suddenness in the Syrian 
theatre of war. He defeated and routed about 100,000 
Byzantines at Ajnadian, and two weeks later stood before 
the gates of Damascus, the capital of Syria. 

Capture of Damascus: 

The citizens of Damascus closed the gates of the city and 
prepared to offer a desperate resistance. Kh^d had 
therefore to lay siege to the city for six months. In the 
course of the siege a bishop of the city made friends with 
Khalid and agreed to help him if he would give a written 
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promise of safety and quarter for the citizens. Khalid 
made the following promise: 

‘In the name of Allah, the compassionate, the merciful. 
If I enter the city of Damascus I shall grant to the in¬ 
habitants security of their lives, property and churches. I 
shall not demolish their city wall, nor billet any Muslim in 
their houses. So long as they pay the nothing but 

good shall befall them.’ 

One night a friend of the bishop came to Khalid and 
said, ‘It is the night of a feast for the inhabitants of the 
city, and they are not thinking of anything else. You 
should avail yourself of this opportunity and enter the 
city by scaling the parapet.’ 

Khalid lost no time. Accompanied by a handful of 
daring followers, he swam across the moat around the 
rampart of the city with the help of an inflated skin. He 
then sealed the wall by means of a lasso. On reaching the 
parapet, he attached one end of a scaling ladder of cords, 
which he had round his body, to the lasso and flung it 
down. A considerable number of his comrades managed 
to reach the parapet by this means. 

Khalid then swiftly descended to the gates, put the 
sentinels to the sword and flung the gates wide open. The 
Muslim warriors, who stood in readiness outside, rushed 
in and killed the pickets. The citizens, realising the futility 
of further resistance, opened all the gates of the city and 
obtained the fulfilment of the terms of the promise 
Khalid had given. 

His Deposition: 

During the conquest of Syria (635-7), certain errors on 
Kh^d’s part had displeased Hazrat Umar, the Great 
Caliph. In particular, he failed to send regular accounts 
to the Caliph. Hazrat Umar wrote to him, saying, ‘ If you 
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wish to continue as the commander of the Muslim forces, 

you must regularly submit accounts of the expenditure of 
the army.’ 

Not long after this, Hazrat Umar got news from his 
agents that Khalid had made a present of lo^ooo dirhams 
to a certain poet. He wrote to General Abu Ubaidah, 
saying, ‘If Khalid has made the present in question out of 
his own pocket, he is guilty of extravagance; if he has 
given it away from the public treasury, he has committed 
a criminal breach of trust; in either case he deserves 
punishment.’ 

The Scene of his Deposition: 

Hazrat Umar deputed a special messenger to inquire 
into the case, instructing him to let KhaJid off with a 
warning if the latter admitted his offence. The Caliph’s 
nominee summoned a public assembly at which he 
asked Khalid about the source from which he had 
made the present. Khalid refused to make a confession 
of his guilt. The messenger thereupon took off Khalid’s 
turban, and, as a punishment for his defiant attitude, 
bound it about his neck. Under this treatment the 
general displayed uncommon reserve and self-control. 
He did not let a murmur escape from his lips. Such 
was the strict impartiality of Hazrat Umar, die Great 
Caliph, and the sense of discipline of Khalid, the great 
commander. 

On his arrival at Medina Khalid had a heart-to-heart 
talk with the Caliph, in the course of which he promised to 
make over to the State any sum over and above the 
amount of 6,000 dirhams which might be found in his 
possession. When calculations were made, the surplus 
found amounted to 20,000, which was duly remitted to 
the public treasury. 
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Hazrat Umar was satisfied, and he exclaimed, ‘Khalid, 
by Allah, I love you and honour you at the same time.* 
The Great Caliph then drafted letters to all provincial 
governors in which he said, ‘ I dismissed Khaiid not 
because I was offended with him or because I deemed him 
guilty of a breach of trust. I did so because it seemed to me 
that the Muslim warriors were growing more and more 
attached to him, feeling that, by fighting under his banner, 
they might win laurels for themselves. I feared lest they 
should lose sclf-confidence and faith in God. Accordingly 
I considered it advisable to dismiss Khalid so that his 
admirers might realise that evcr)'thing is disposed of by 
God the Creator of the Universe.’ 

Conclusion: 

Khalid bin Al-Walid was a keen, diligent and intel¬ 
ligent man. He possessed great courage, initiative and 
knowledge, and was imbued with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. He was frank and outspoken, as the following 
story may serve to show: 

At Yarmuk (636), when Bahan, the Byzantine general, 
sent a message to Abu Ubaidah requesting him to 
depute an officer to make negotiations for peace, Khalid 
was selected to represent the Muslims. 

Bahan received him with respect and seated him by his 
side. In the course of the discussion Bahan observed with 
pride that the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius was the 
king of kings. Khalid interrupted him there and then, 
saying, ‘ If our chief were to indulge in thoughts of his 
greatness as a king, we would at once depose him.* The 
crestfallen Bahan promptly changed the course of the 
discussion. 

Khalid loved truth for its own sake. So long as he 
remained outside the pale of Islam, he fought with all his 
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might on behalf of the Mcccan enemies of Islam. But as 
soon as he embraced Islam he dedicated his life to the 
cause of the Divine Faith, to such effect that the Holy 
Prophet himself gave him the title of ‘The Sword of 
God’. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE MANTLE OF CONQUEST ON YOUNG 
SHOULDERS—MUHAMMAD BIN QASIM 

Rarely has history produced a general so young and yet 
so self-possessed, self-disciplined and dignified, as Muham¬ 
mad bin Qasim. He was hardly seventeen when he 
swept over the whole of Sindh and a part of the Punjab, 
carrying everything before him. He is rightly called the 
pioneer of the Muslim conquest of the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent, and he established a rule which lasted for 
over eight centuries. 

In 711 a band of pirates near Dabal (a Sindh port) 
captured an Arab ship carrying Ceylonese pilgrims, 
looted it, and made some Muslim women and children 
their prisoners. They did not realise that they were thus 
touching the most sensitive nerve of the Muslim brother¬ 
hood, Hajjaj bin Yousaf, the Viceroy of Iraq, took it as 
a direct insult to the womenfolk of the Muslims and des¬ 
patched a special messenger to demand reparations from 
Raja Dahir, the ruler of Sindh. The latter refused to 
submit to the demand, asserting that the port of Dabal 
was not a part of his kingdom. Hajjaj, like the man of 
iron that he was, would not take this insult lying down. 
He determined to teach the proud Raja a lesson. 

The Choice of the General: 

He selected Imad-ud-Din, Muhammad bin Qasim, 
his youthful nephew and son-in-law, to lead an expedition 
to India. This young man had lost his father when still a 
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child, and had been brought up by his wise and loving 
mother. He possessed the qualities of courage, initiative, 
resolution and steadfastness, and had already shown 
promise of leadership under General Kutaiba in Central 
Ajia. His knowledge of military tactics, skill in handling 
difficult situations, and resourcefulness had made many 
people call him ‘a born leader of the Arabs’. 

Qasim marched on his expedition by way of Shiraz and 
through Mckran to Sindh, arriving at Dabal in 711. This 
coastal town was situated a few miles to the south-west of 
the modern Thatta. Qasim got the better of Raja Dahir 
and forced him to retreat to Rawar, the capital of Sindh. 
Ncrun (near the modern Hyderabad), Sehawan and 
many other towns fell rapidly before the Muslim army. 
At Rawar Qasim encountered an imposing array of war- 
elephants and foot-soldiers. It was a trial of strength 
between Muslim troops led by a youthful general and the 
Hindu forces under their ruler, who had every advantage 
over the Muslims. The fight was long and desperate, but 
finally Raja Dahir fell and his army melted away. 

The young general entrusted tlie defence of the town to 
a Muslim garrison and proceeded to Brahmanabad on the 
other side of the River Indus. This historic city fell after 
a siege of six months. Qasim next attacked Alore and 
captured it. 

The Conquest of Multan: 

Muhammad bin Q^im penetrated as far as Multan, 
which was then considered to be the gateway of India. 
It fell in 713, and with that the whole of Upper Sindh and 
the Lower Punjab came under his control. Thus, within 
a period of three years, the whole of Sindh and the Lower 
Punjab, from Multan to the Gulf of Cambay and the 
border of Malwa, had been brought under Muslim rule. 
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Qasim was getting ready for further conquests in the 
north and the north-west when he received orders from 
the new Caliph, Sulerniin, to return to Baghdad. 

Qdsim's Tragic Death: 

Suleman liad had an old account to settle with Hajjaj 
bin \ ousaf, but the latter had died six months earlier. 
The new Caliph therefore resolved to avenge himself on 
his enemy's nephew, and Qasim was recalled, arrested 
and tortured to death by Saleh, the new viceroy of 
Iraq. 

Qdsim's Administrative Ability: 

Muhammad bin Qasim was equally well versed in the 
arts ol war and peace. His administrative policy and 
practice were purely Islamic. He granted the status of 
Zimmis to the non-Muslim subjects in Sindh and levied 
the Jiziydh from them. 

1 he Jiziydhy as we have explained earlier, was a special 
tax which non-Muslim subjects in an Islamic State were 
required to pay for tlic protection of their lives and 
properly. In those days it amounted to 48, 24, and 12 
dirhams a year, payable respectively by the members of the 
high, middle and poor classes. The Brahmans, the aged, 
womenfolk and children and those who were too poor to 
pay, were exempt. 

Qasim allowed no distinction to be made between 
Muslims and non-Muslims in the exercise of civil rights. 
He reinstated many non-Muslims in their former positions 
and even appointed a Brahman as a minister. 

He was particularly kind and considerate to the com¬ 
mon people. To his revenue collectors he issued the 
following instructions: 

‘Deal honestly between the people and the Sultan, and 
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if distribution is required, make it with equity, and fix 
the revenue according to the ability to pay.’ 

He thus endeared himself so much to the non-Muslims 
that they openly shed tears on the day of his departure 
from Sindh. 

Muhammad bin Qasim was one of those selfless and 
conscientious leaders of the Muslim Arabs who considered 
the honour of leading others to be a duty which they 
must discharge in the public interest and not for the sake 
of personal glory. 



CHAPTER VU 


A KING—UMAR BIN ABDUL AZIZ 

Umar bin Abdul Aziz was a saintly king of the Umayyid 
dynasty who tried to establish the kingdom of God on 
earth. By virtue of his piety, self-sacrifice, and devotion 
to duty he has, throughout the centuries, enjoyed the well- 
earned title oi Al-Khildfat-Us-Sdleh (the righteous Caliph). 
All through his life he served humanity with a singleness 
of purpose rare among the crowned heads of any age. 
When he came to hold the reins of authority, he virtually 
revived the period of Khildfat-e-Rdshida^ when the Caliph 
held the position of Commander of the Faithful (Amir-ul- 
Mominin) and trustee of the moral heritage of the Prophet 
of Islam. 

Umar bin Abdul Aziz was a cousin of Sulcman, a ruler 
of the Umayyid dynasty, and succeeded the latter in 717. 
Umar had earlier acted as Governor of the Hijaz, where 
he discharged his duties wisely and with justice. During 
his short period of rule he scrupulously pursued a policy 
of consolidation rather than one of expansion. He ordered 
the abandonment of all expeditions that were about to 
be undertaken at the time. 

Devotion to Duty: 

Umar bin Abdul Aziz looked upon himself as the 
protector of his people’s life and property, and the censor 
of their morals. He allowed no oppression to pass un¬ 
checked or laxity of morals to go unpunished. In one of 
his decrees to the Governor of Kufa he pointed out: 
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■ The maintenance of religion is due greatly to the practice 
of justice and benevolence. . . . No sin is light. . . . Any 
hardship to tax-payers will ultimately lead to the weaken¬ 
ing of the foundations of the State.’ 

He kept a watchful eye on the activities of State officiab 
and brought them to book for any wrongful acts of 
omission and commission. He considered every dirham in 
the State Treasury as a holy trust which must be spent for 
the benefit of the people at large. He therefore made 
arrangements for the checking and auditing of accounts 
of the provincial governments at regular intei-vals. 

Administration of Justice: 

Umar bin Abdul Aziz initiated a reign of impartial 
justice for one and all. He set aside certain days in the 
week for admitting petitions from all and sundry, even if 
they were against high State officials. It was a common 
thing to see poor people appear before him seeking redress 
of their grievances. He used to give them a patient hear¬ 
ing, looked personally into any legitimate complaints and 
rendered justice. 

This saintly king tried to be equally just and generous 
to his non-Muslim subjects. He enjoined it upon the 
provincial governors (Amils) as their sacred duty to see 
that no church, synagogue or fire-temple was ever 
desecrated in any way by anybody. 

Treatment of Neo-Muslims: 

The Neo-Muslims, called Muwdlis^ had sometimes been 
forced to make unjust payments. Umar bin Abdul Aziz 
realised that this was a grave social injustice and remedied 
it by abolishing all discriminatory tributes. He even 
declared Muwdlis eligible for pensions, and thus he put 
them on a par with the natural-born Muslim Arabs, 
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called Afukdtilds. He appointed two Neo-Muslims as 
judges of courts at Cairo in Eg>-pt. 

He prohibited the sale of the Khardj land by declaring 
it the joint j)roperly of Muslims. This step naturally 
diminished the revenues of the State. One of his tax- 
collectors thereupon wrote to him urging that it would 
deplete the trcasur>'. Umar s reply was, T should be 
only too glad to see everybody become Muslim, even if 
it meant that thou and I would have to till the soil with 
our own hands to earn a living.’ 

Siml)licily of Life: 

Umar bin Abdul Aziz lived a life of piety, sacrifice, and 
self-denial like his namesake Hazrat Umar, the Second 
Caliph ol the Muslims. A stranger would not have been 
able to distinguish him easily from the rest of his court. 

As soon as he became Caliph he ordered all the horses 
of the royal stable to be sold by public auction and the 
proceeds to be deposited in the Public Treasury. He also 
sold all the jewellery and valuables which his wife had 
received from her father and brother at her marriage, and 
credited the proceeds to the public account. After his 
death in 720, at the early age of thirty-nine, his successor, 
Yazid II, offered to return her this jewellery, but that 
great lady rejected the offer, saying, ‘Since I did not care 
lor these things in his lifetime, why should I do so after 
his death?’ 

His Piety: 

Umar bin Abdul Aziz was ever solicitous for the poor 
and the sick and all who were in distress. He dug a 
number of canals, drained submerged lands and reclaimed 
waste land to fulfil their needs. His name is remembered 
with reverence by educated Muslims all over the world. 



CHAPTER VIII 


AN AUTHORITY ON MEDICINE—AL-RAZI 

Al-Razi was one of the most renowned physicians 
(Hakims) of his time. He was a prolific writer and wrote 
extensively on medicine, alchemy (chemistry), the phy¬ 
sical sciences, mathematics, astronomy and philosophy. 
But his first love was medicine and his books on this 
subject were considered to be far superior in merit to 
those of the ancients. His works were printed in Europe 
when printing was still in its infancy and only the most 
important books were undertaken. They exercised a 
remarkable influence over the minds of the scholars of the 
West, who called him Rhazes, for centuries after his death. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya Al-Rdzi was born 
in 865 at Raiy near Teheran (Iran). He is called Al-Rdzi 
after the place of his birth. The first subject he studied 
was music, which he mastered early in life. Later he 
studied philosophy, and at an advanced age devoted him¬ 
self to medicine. He then entered the service of the ruler 
of Raiy and soon became the head of the State hospital in 
that town. 

A few years later, he went to Baghdad as Chief Physician 
of the Bimdristdn (State hospital) and there won a high 
reputation in the practice of medicine and surgery. 

From an early age, Al-Razi had shown himself a 
keen and original thinker. When as Chief Physician 
he was called upon to choose a new site for the hos¬ 
pital, it is said that he hung up shreds of raw meat 
in different localities of the town, and finally chose 
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the spot where the meat had shown the least signs of 
decomposition. 

AI-Razi was not merely a skilful medical practitioner, 
he was also a great investigator in the field of medical 
research. Among his other achievements, he invented the 
seton in surgery, while his descriptions of the eye, the nose 
and the heart arc most complete and authoritative and 
proved to be of great service to physicians. He is rarely 
dogmatic, and his observations are original and lucid. 

Al-Rdzi as Author: 

Al-Razi was the most original writer of his time on 
medicine and alchemy (chemistry). He is said to have 
been the author of some two hundred books of out¬ 
standing merit. He is deservedly remembered as having 
been the first to describe smallpox and measles in an 
accurate manner. His Al-Judari Wal Hasbah is the 
earliest and most accurate treatise (essay) on these 
diseases. It was translated into Latin in Venice in 1565 
and was published in English in London in 1848. Kitab- 
al-Mansuri, another book by Al-Razi, is an Encyclopaedia 
of Medicine running into ten volumes. A Latin trans¬ 
lation appeared in Milan (Northern Italy) in the ’eighties 
of the fifteenth century. 

His chief work, Al-Hdwi, in twenty volumes, is said to 
have taken him fifteen years to write. It is a masterpiece 
of medical exposition and is encyclopaedic in scope and 
information. He cites Greek, Iranian and Arabic authori¬ 
ties in respect of eveiy single disease, and then gives his 
own observations. His conclusions are based on his long 
and mature experience. The work was translated into Latin 
by order of King Charles I of Anjou (France), and 
the fifth edition appeared in Venice in 1542. 

Al-Razi also wrote on alchemy, or what we now call 
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chemistry. One of his great works on the subject is 
Kitdb-al-Asrdr (The Book of Secrets), which was translated 
into Latin in 1187. It soon became the source of all 
chemical knowledge for later writers. He classifies 
substances and processes, and gives a clear description of 
his own experiments. 

Al-Razi’s clinical notebook, which contains notes of 
experiments which he had himself made during his life, is 
a mine of information. 



CHAPTER rx 


A JURIST—IMAM ABU HANI'FA 

Imam Abu Hanifa was the first and most influential 
jurist of Islam. He is rightly called the father of Fiqah, 
ihc science of Laws through which God’s commandments 
as revealed in the Holy Qiirdn^ and elaborated in the 
tradition {Hadis ), were made available to later generations. 
He devoted his entire life to studying the Fiqah and to its 
exposition and systematisation, and his fame as a jurist 
spread to the four corners of the Muslim world for well 
over a millennium. His system was, and is today, officially 
recognised in most Muslim countries. 

Imam Abu Hanifa was born in 699 at Kufa. His father, 
Sabit, was a well-to-do Persian merchant. The child 
was originally named Numan and brought up to follow 
his father’s business. He was endowed with a good memory 
and a great faculty for imbibing and retaining knowledge. 
He was by nature a AfiyWnWand legislator. 

Numan, who later on came to be known as Imam Abu 
Hanifa, received his early education and training in the 
Holy Qtirdn, the Hadts^ and the Fiqah under Hamad, a 
theologian of great repute. Hamad did not take long to 
discern signs of uncommon intelligence and a logical 
mind in his young pupil and gave him a good grounding 
in these subjects. 

In due course Numan went into business himself in the 
silk trade. He was a man of scrupulous honesty and never 
tried to make even a single dirham by unfair means. Once 
he sent a consignment of silk cloth to one of his agents in 
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a distant town and instructed him to point out to all his 
customers certain defects which he had himself noticed 
in some of the pieces. The agent forgot to do so, but 
when the Imam came to know of this, he distributed 
the entire proceeds of the sale of the silk in alms to the 
poor. 

Imam Abu Hanifa was known far and wide for his 
piety, earnestness, practical wisdom and acute sense of 
right and wrong. He was keenly alive to secular values 
and the demands of culture. When his great teacher died, 
he established an institution at Kufa, which soon assumed 
the status of a Law College. The great Imam’s learned 
lectures appealed alike to people of high intellectual gifts 
and to the ordinary man. His fame as a theologian spread 
far and wide, and people came to him with knotty 
questions on ritual and on law and invariably received 
satisfactory answers. 

Before his time, the Fiqak consisted of scattered frag¬ 
ments of knowledge. Imam Abu Hanifa felt that it was 
necessary to evolve a coherent system of Islamic jurispru¬ 
dence. As many as forty of his learned and devoted disciples 
responded to his call for this labour of love, and they 
formed a committee which worked under his guidance for 
thirty years. They studied not only those precepu which 
arc derived from the Shariat and explain God s com¬ 
mandments, but also those which originate in cultural 
and sociological considerations, and set down their 
fundamentals and principles. They laid down clear-cut 
rules for dealing with as many as i29)O00 cases covering 
practically the whole field of civil and criminal actions, 
details of revenue and matters of contract, wills, evidence, 
etc. The system thus evolved was most liberal and 
comprehensive and in accordance with the wide variety 
of human needs. 
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The Rights of the Zi^nmis: 

The great Imam was particularly liberal in framing 
laws which dealt with the interests of These were 

the protected people in a Muslim State. They adhered 
to their faith and paid fizi)'dh. If a Muslim citizen wil¬ 
fully killed a he was to be treated as a murderer. 

A ^immi was as free to trade as a Muslim; his affairs were 
to be judged according to his own religious code, and 
he could reside in the holy cities. 

In 763 Abu Jafar Al-Mansur, the second Abbasid 
ruler, invited Imam Abu Hanifa to accept the office of 
Chief Q.azi of the State. The great Imam regretted that 
he was not fitted for the post. Mansur lost his temper and 
said that the Imam was lying. ‘If I am a liar,’ said the 
Imam, ‘my statement is doubly correct, for a liar does 
not desciA^e to be appointed a Qazi.’ The Abbasid ruler 
imprisoned him, and the Imam spent the remaining )'ears 
of his life in prison, teaching and guiding those who went 
to him for light and learning. 

The great Imam had endeared himself so much to the 
people at large that his funeral service was performed six 
times before he was actually buried. 



CHAPTER X 


A GREAT SCIENTIST—IBN SINA 

In 980 a great scientist was born in the eastern part of 
the Muslim world of those days. He is known in history 
by the name of Ibn Sina or, in the West, Avicenna. The 
Arabs call him Al-Sheikhy aUraxs (the Prince of all learn¬ 
ing). Europe owes him a debt of gratitude for his authori¬ 
tative books on science and philosophy, for many of them 
have been translated by scholars of repute into almost all 
the important languages of Europe and are still studied 
with respect by the students of the West. 

Ali Husain ibn Husain Ibn Sina was born in Afshana 
in the province of Bukhara (Central Asia). He received 
his early education there, and even at the tender age of 
ten years was well acquainted with the Holy Quran and 
the chief Arabic classics. During the next six years he 
became proficient in philosophy, mathematics, and 
astronomy. He soon excelled his teachers in these 
subjects. 

Ibn Sina taught himself physics and medicine without 
the aid of any instructor. At the age of seventeen he cured 
the Sasani Sultan Nuh bin Mansur of Bukhara of a serious 
disease and as a reward was given the free use of the rich 
and well-equipped royal library. The young scholar had a 
special aptitude for medicine and made a systematic 
study of that science. His reputation for scholarship 
and learning spread far and wide, and before long he was 
able to establish an extensive medical practice. 

Ibn Sina went to Raiy, the birthplace of Al-Razi, and 
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then to Ramadan. At Ramadan he acted for some time 
as Wizir to Sham Abdullah. During his regime, however, 
the army mutinied and Ibn Sina had to flee for his 
life. 

In 1024 the ruler of Isphahan captured Ramadan, and 
Ibn Sina was admitted into his service as royal physician. 
Re spent the remaining thirteen years of his life at 
Isphahan. He died in 1037 at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-eight, and was buried in Ramadan, where his 
grave is still to be seen. 

Ibn Sina was the most clear-headed scientist of his 
time. He systematised all contemporary scientific learning 
and laid down the fundamentals of various physical 
sciences, which were regarded as standard principles for 
many centuries to come. He was the first to discover that 
phthisis is contagious, and that water is the carrier of 
dangerous germs, and so responsible for the spread of 
many diseases. 

His Scientific Works: 

Ibn Sina started writing at the age of twenty-one, and 
before his death at the age of fifty-eight he had given to the 
world as many as ninety-nine standard books on medicine, 
philosophy, geometry, astronomy, theology and philology. 
In most of these subjects he was regarded as the leading 
authority throughout the then known world. He wrote in 
a clear direct style which has been greatly admired 
through all the centuries since his death. 

Ibn Sina’s chief work on medicine is Al~Qanun fi-al-Tibb 
(The Canon of Medicine). It is an encyclopaedia of 
medical and surgical knowledge, divided into five parts. 
The first two parts deal with physiology and hygiene, the 
next two with the methods of treating diseases, and the 
last one describes the composition and preparation of the 
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appropriate remedies. They also cover his personal 
observations concerning the course of various diseases. 

The book was translated into Latin in 1187 and soon 
became the text-book for medical education in Europe. 
In the last thirty years of the fifteenth century it passed 
through sixteen editions, of which fifteen were in Latin 
and one in Hebrew. Right up to the year 1650 this great 
work served as the chief guide to medical science in the 
West, and constituted the basis of the lectures on medicine 
in the European Universities. The author’s portrait 
hangs in the Hall of the Faculty of Medicine in the 
University of Paris. 

Another great work by I bn Sina is Kitdb al Shifd (The 
Book of Recovery or Healing), a scientific and philo¬ 
sophical encyclopaedia, including treatises on physics, 
mathematics, ethics, economics and politics. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE GRAND WIZ’lR—NIZAM-UL-MULK TUSI 

Nizam-ul“Mulk Tusi was the celebrated Wizir of the 
Saljuk Sultans who almost eclipsed the regal dignity of 
tlie later Abbasid Caliphs of the eleventh centuiy'. His 
was the guiding hand in State afhiirs right from the time 
of Alp Arsalan to that of Malik Shah (1060-90). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Tusi, whose real name was Hassan bin 
Ali, was born on loth April 1018 at Radkhan, a village 
near TQs (Khurasan). He received an elementary 
education in tradition and jurisprudence at a fairly early 
age. Later he acquired proficiency in almost all the arts 
and sciences of the day. In 1054 he entered the service of 
Sultan Alp Arsalan Saljuk, and by dint of hard work 
acquired a thorough knowledge of general administration 
and of taxation in particular. 

Alp Ai-salan was deeply impressed by his devotion to 
duty, and before long he promoted him to the position of 
Grand Wizir. This meteoric rise in rank, however, did 
not turn his head; it rather made him still more con¬ 
scientious and dutiful. 

In 1072 Malik Shah succeeded Alp Arsalan. The new 
Sultan was even more impressed and fascinated by the 
Grand Wizir than the last ruler. He looked upon Nizam- 
ul-Mulk Tusi as a pillar of strength to him and his 
family. For the next twenty years, which covered almost 
the entire reign of Malik Shah, all authority remained 
concentrated in the hands of Nizam-ul-Mulk Tusi. The 
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Sultan himself was hardly more than a mere figure-head 
during tliis long period. 

In 1086 the Grand VVizir visited Baghdad, where the 
Abb^id Caliph, Al-Muktadi, received him with the 
honour and splendour due to his high rank. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Tusi, a ruler in all but name, ac¬ 
quitted himself in the role of Grand Wizir with singular 
success. He did not aim at innovations, however, but 
tried to model the Saljuk State as closely as possible on 
the Ghaznivid State in the East. He was kind and 
merciful by nature, but firm and decisive in action, and, 
when the occasion arose, he could assert his will by means 
of a judicious display of the might and mobility of the 
Saljuk arms. 

Public Works: 

The Grand Wizir was eminently suited for the exalted 
office he held. He undertook extensive public works for 
the welfare of the people. He made roads and established 
police posts all over the country. He made the route from 
Baghdad to Mecca and Medina safe from brigands, 
which proved a veritable boon to pilgrims and also gave 
a great impetus to trade and commerce. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Tusi was also a learned and cultured 
man. His court was the rendezvous of scholars, statesmen 
and poets. He established schools and madressahs in 
every nook and comer of the Empire. In 1065 he founded 
and endowed the Niz^miyah Madressah in Baghdad. This 
was the first academy in Islam which made provision for the 
physical needs of its students, and it served as a model for 
later institutions of higher learning. He founded a similar 
institution in Nishapur. During his administration the 
annual expenditure on education reached the high figure 
of 600,000 dinars^ corresponding to Rs. 15,000,000. 
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His Charity: 

The Grand Wizir was known far and wide for his 
profuse charity to men of religion and learning. He was 
so deeply concerned with the need for public education 
that he set aside a tenth of his own personal property for 
this purpose. 

Author of'Saydsal J^dmdh': 

Nizam-ul-Mulk TusI was the author of the Saydsat 
JVdmdh, a well-known book on the art of administra¬ 
tion. It was intended as a primer for the benefit of 
rulers, and is a summary of what, in his opinion, the 
Sultans had failed to accomplish. For example, they had 
failed to maintain the pomp, magnificence and personal 
dignity that befitted their lofty station. Finally, he gave 
useful advice illustrated by historical anecdotes, to such 
rulers as might care to read his book. 

This Grand Wizir was assassinated by a follower of 
Hassan bin Sabha on 4th October 1092, when he and his 
retinue were on the way to Baghdad. 



CHAPTER XII 


A SCHOLAR—IMAM AL-GHAZZALI 

Abu Hamid Muhammad, known as Al-Ghazzali, was one 
of the greatest scholars and saints of Islam. He was a 
most original thinker and philosopher. He wrote with 
unrivalled authority on almost all aspects of the theory 
and practice of Islam. His learned works, which were 
translated into Latin soon after his death, exerted a 
marked influence on European thought and upon the 
Jewish and Christian religions. 

Early Life: 

Al-Ghazzali was born in 1058 at Tus in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Meshed in Khurasan. He received his early 
education in his home village. At the age of twenty he 
went to join the Nizamiyah Madressah in the city of 
Nishapur, which was a great centre of Islamic learning. 
There he sat at the feet of Imam-al Harmain A 1 Juwaini, 
the most famous intellectual of the time. Al-GhazzMi 
was gifted with a retentive memory, a keen intellect and 
an amazing capacity for work. He says of himself, ‘The 
thirst for knowledge was innate in me from an early age; 
it was like a second nature implanted by God.’ It was not 
long before he began to be marked out as the most 
distinguished pupil of his celebrated teacher. 

Appointment at the J^izdmiydh College, Baghdad: 

Al-Ghazzali’s intellectual attainments and learned 
writings soon attracted the attention of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
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Tusi, the Grand Wizir of Baghdad, who invited him to 
his court. He put him to the test in theological dis¬ 
cussions with the leading scholars of the day, and was so 
deeply impressed by his learning and scholarship that he 
attached him to his personal retinue of scholars and 
theologians. He held this position until 1091, when he 
was appointed lecturer at the Nizamiyah College, Bagh¬ 
dad. In those days this appointment was the greatest 
honour that could be bestowed upon a young scholar. 
Al-Ghazzali taught at the Nizamiyah College for four 
years. He tried to bring home to his pupils that the 
object of education was not merely to impart factual 
knowledge but also to stimulate their moral consciousness. 
His reputation as a scholar and theologian soon spread 
far and wide across the world of Islam, and earned for 
him the titles of ‘Imam al Khurasan’ and ‘Imam al 
Iraq’, meaning that he was the leading figure in the 
religious life of the two countries. 

Al-Ghazzali started his religious life as an orthodo.\ 
Muslim, but he was dissatisfied with traditional authority. 
He examined the doctrines of the various sects of Islam 
and also inquired into the religious convictions of those 
who did not believe in Islam. He did so in order that he 
might be able to discriminate between orthodoxy and 
heresy. But the more he tried to understand the bases of 
other faiths and teachings, the less dogmatic he felt about 
his own beliefs. 

His Wanderings: 

In 1095, however, Al-Ghazz^ experienced a sudden 
transformation in his ideas and ideals, and finally 
he fled from Baghdad, became a dervish and roamed 
from place to place. He made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca and visited Medina and Jerusalem. He taught 
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and wrote for two years in the Cathedral mosque at 
Damascus. 

In iio6 he returned to a more active life and attain 
devoted himself to his work as a preacher and teacher 
among the people ot Baghdad. Soon after this he resumed 
teaching at Nizamiyah College, but did not remain there 
for more than a year. 

In iio8 he went back to his native town, Tus, where 
he established a Madressah for students and a hhanqdh 
(Sufi monastery) for his disciples. There he led a life of 
seclusion until his death in a.d. iiii. 

His Great Works: 

Al-Ghazzali was unquestionably the most prolific 
writer Islam has known. He started writing books at the 
age of twenty, and before his death at the age of fifty-live 
he had given to the world a great number ol works ol 
singular merit on Fiqah (Muslim jurisprudence), logic, 
philosophy and mysticism. Most ol his books have since 
been translated into the French, German and English 
languages. 

His masterpiece is Ihaya-ulum al Din (The Revival of 
the Sciences of Religion). This established his position as 
one of the foremost religious figures in Islam and im¬ 
mortalised his name. The first two parts of the book deal 
with the outward form of worship, and the last two treat 
of the inner nature of religion. Each of these four divisions 
contains ten books. Thus in the forty books he has written 
this great scholar has preserved for the world the essence 
of medieval Muslim thought. The style is lucid and the 
language is delightfully simple. 

Maqdsid-al'Faldsifdh (The Goal of the Philosophers) 
explains the unsatisfactory character of the teaching of 
philosophy. 
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Tahd/ut-al-Faldsifdh (The Incoherence or Refutation of 
the Pliilosophers) is an attack bn rationalism. Imam Al- 
Ghazzali upholds the belief in the reality of the Divine 
attributes (or qualities) and the resurrection of the body, 
i.c. physical reward and punishment after death. 

Jawdhar-al-Qjtrdn is a commentary on the Holy Quran. 

Mustafi is a great work on Fiqak and was completed a 
year before his death. 

His Contribution and Injiuence: 

Al-Ghazzali maintained that all those who agree on 
the broad principles of Islam are believers. He held that 
the State should protect the religion of the common 
people. 

He was at one time condemned as a heretic in the 
capital towns of the Muslim world because he tried to 
probe to the roots of every principle of Islam. But he 
was ultimately recognised as worthy of the title of Hujjat^ 
ul’Isldm (the Authority of Islam) because he had breathed 
into the faith a spirit of warmth and kindliness. In his 
learned writings he referred again and again to the times 
of the Prophet and the Khildfat-i-Rdshidd. He came to be 
regarded as the Mujaddid (Revivalist) of the century in 
which he lived, and also as the great restorer of Islam. 

His Ten Rules of Conduct: 

Al-Ghazzali has given us the following Ten Rules of 
Conduct which, in fact, sum up his ethical system. 

1. Good intention is most essential in all our deeds and 
actions. It should remain unchanged under all circum¬ 
stances. 

2. Unity of purpose is the second rule. It means service 
to God, the Creator of this Universe. We should trust in 
Him and strive to do good. 
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3. \Ve should constantly conform to truth and have tlie 
courage to fight against our own inclinations by forsaking 
pleasure and enduring pain, by resisdng selfish desires and 
abjuring luxury and ease. Self-discipline will make us 
contented and happy. 

4. We should avoid all innovations and conform in life 
to the established practice, for authority is always better 
than anarchy. 

5. We should be alive to the evils of procrastination 
and show steadfast zeal and determination in our work. 

6. As human beings we should acknowledge our in¬ 
ability to accomplish anything without the help of God. 
But we should not use this as a pretext for laziness and an 
excuse for inaction. 

7. The Doctrine of Salvation by Faith which Al-Ghazzali 
calls the rule of true fear and hope means that we should 
not feel secure and satisfied merely with our good con¬ 
duct in life but should also place our hope in God, who 
is all-merciful. 

8. We should lead a life of devotion and prayer. 

9. Continual observation and watchfulness —He who per¬ 
sists in watching and observing his own heart and banishes 
therefrom everything but God will find God and His 
Grace. 

10. Consecration to a knowledge of God which will 
bring us close to Him. This should be pui'sucd with 
diligence, both outwardly and inwardly. Its outward 
sign is perseverance in good works. 
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THE GREAT PHILOSOPHER—IBN RUSHD 

Ibn Rushd, the great Muslim philosopher of the Middle 
Ages, belonged more to contemporary Christian Europe 
than to the Muslim East. During and after the fourteenth 
century his expositions of various branches of philosophy 
were regarded by scholars as virtually the last word on the 
subject, and his works were prescribed as text-books by 
the Universities of Paris, Oxford and Prague. He is still 
held in very high esteem by students of philosophy in the 
West, who know him as Averroes. 

He was born in 1126 at Cordova, which had been for 
centuries the chief centre of learning in Muslim Spain. 
His family was noted for its learning and culture, and his 
grandfather, who had been the Q,azi of that city, had left 
works of rare value to posterity. 

Ibn Rushd studied law and medicine in his native town, 
and attained a high standard of proficiency in them at an 
early age. He was appointed as the Qazi of Seville 
(Spain) in 1169, and transferred to Cordova two years 
later. In 1182 he was Court Physician to Abu Yaqub 
Yausaf at Marrakush, but soon reverted to his old calling, 
this time as the chief Qazi of Cordova. 

In 1192 he fell into disgrace as a result of the jealousy 
and opposition of the theologians who took exception to 
some of his writings. Later he was suspected of preaching 
heresy in the guise of philosophy, with the result that he 
was sentenced to a term of exile. He died in 1198. 

From his youth upward this great philosopher had been 
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a keen obscrx^er of nature and natural phenomena. His 
remarkable analysis and annotation of the works ol 
Aristotle—the most gifted of the ancient Greek 
philosophers—won him a fame which has kept his 
reputation high through the ages. 

Views on Religion: 

Ibn Rushd was a rationalist but not the advocate of 
free thought and unbelief. He wrote on the concord of 
religion and philosophy. In his book, hitdb Fasl-al^ 
Makdl, he subordinated philosophy to religion and em¬ 
phatically maintained that all philosophy must of neces¬ 
sity agree with religion. Instruction in religion must be 
of a standard that will conform to the intellectual standard 
of the pupils. These may be divided into three classes: 
(i) those who believe as a result of preaching, (ii) those 
whose beliefs are based on reasoning; and (iii) those 
whose beliefs are based on proofs which rest on a chain 
of established premises. 

In his chief works he dealt with the creation of the 
world, the Divine knowledge of particular things, and 
the future of the human soul. He held the view that 
nature is evolving itself from moment to moment and 
that this enables the globe to maintain its existence and 
its equilibrium. This means that a creative Power is 
perpetually at work not only on earth but in the entire 
universe. God’s knowledge is the only motive power 
behind this universe, Ibn Rushd taught that the life 
after death must always be more important to us than our 
mere earthly existence. 

His Books: 

In Europe Ibn Rushd is best known as a commentator 
on Aristotle. To expound this great thinker’s work as 
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a seeker after truth was his chosen task. His commen¬ 
taries take the form of a series of treatises, most of which 
have been preser\’ed in Hebrew translations. Perhaps his 
most famous work is his Tahdfut-al-Tahdfut (The Refuta¬ 
tion of the Refutation), which is a reply to Imam Al- 
Ghazzali’s great book entitled Tahdfut-al-Faldsifdh (The 
Refutation of Philosophers), in which the latter attacked 
rationalism. In addition to these books he wrote several 
standard works on astronomy and medicine. 



CHAPTER XtV 


SALAH-UD-DIN—THE CHIVALROUS 

Salah-ud-Din the Chivalrous, who had established an 
empire comprising Palestine, Syria and Western 

Arabia, in the last quarter of the twelfth century, is still 
regarded in Europe, as well as in Asia, as a paragon of 
chivalry. Tlic generosity and kindlinc-ss that he showed on 
and off the field of battle to friend and foe alike was rare 
even among medieval heroes. The Crusaders of ^Vcste^n 
Europe, in their several years of continual struggle in 
Syria acquired a profound admiration for Saladin (as 
they called him), who seldom did anything to forfeit 
their respect for him as a skilful and noble enemy. 

Salah-ud-Din was born in 1138. His father, who be¬ 
longed to Kurdistan, to the north of Iraq, soon afterwards 
went to Syria, where he obtained an appointment under 
the Zangi Sultans. Salah-ud-Din seems to have spent his 
early years in obscurity. He first attracted attention in 
1164, when his uncle, Shirkuh, who had already seen 
signs of great promise in his nephew, took the youth with 

him on his first campaign in Egypt. 

In 1169 Shirkuh was appointed to the high office of 
Wizir under the Fatimid Caliph of Egypt. On his death, 
which occurred soon after his appointment, the Caliph 
nominated Salah-ud-Din as Wizir in his place. 

His Rise to Power: 

Salah-ud-Din soon showed the energy, determination 
and resourcefulness which had marked him at an earlier 
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age. With characteristic thoroughness he suppressed the 
Nubians and Abyssinians, who had risen to power under 
the later Fatimid Caliphs. He successfully resisted the 
Franks and Byzantines, who attempted to besiege Cairo, 
the Egyptian capital. 

In 1175, when the last of the Fatimids died, 
Salah-ud-Din declared his independence. Next year the 
Caliph of Baghdad confirmed him as Sultan of Egypt and 
Western Arabia (Hijaz and Yaman). Within a decade he 
succeeded in subjugating Syria and various principalities 
in and near Mesopotamia. In the course of time he became 
so powerful that he was looked upon as the supreme head 
of the Muslim world. 

Recapture of Jerusalem: 

In the course of the Crusades the Franks had established 
a number of Christian States in Syria. Salah-ud-Din 
would have permitted them to continue to occupy these 
under his suzerainty had they not provoked him to action 
by deliberate affronts. They often attacked peaceful 
Muslim caravans and even harassed Muslim sailors on 
the coast of the sacred land of the Hijaz. 

Salah-ud-Din decided, therefore, to destroy the nucleus 
of their political power in Palestine. He took up arms 
against them in 1187, defeated them at the battle of 
Hattin and took Jerusalem. It was not long before he 
had become master of the whole of Palestine. He thus 
brought about the political unification of Syria and 
Egypt. 

The Third Crusade: 

The fall of Jerusalem was the signal for a fresh conflict 
between the Muslim East and the Christian West. The 
Third Crusade (1189 to 1192) was planned by Frederick 
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Barbarossa, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, in 
collaboration with the Kings of France and England. 
Richard the Lion-Heart, King of England, was the most 
zealous champion of Christianity. He staked alt his 
wealth and power on the Third Crusade. 

To Salah-ud-Din it was a direct challenge to Islam. Ho 
collected all his resources and called to arms the Muslim 
Ghdzis, who gathered together under the banner of Islam 
and stood like a rock against the onslaught of the enerny. 
The combined might of the Crusaders, who were numeric¬ 
ally far superior to the ill-equipped soldiers of Salah-ud- 
Din, proved of no avail. Richard at last realised the 
futility of his efforts to recapture Jerusalem, and adopted 
a policy of conciliation. In 1192 a treaty was concluded 
whereby Christian pilgrims were allowed free access to 
the shrines of Jerusalem under convoy of Muslim troops. 

His Chivalry: 

Salah-ud-Din was as just as he was merciful. In 
chivalry he was the wonder of the age and won the 
unstinted praise of contemporary and later historians. 
His treatment of prisoners of war was in accordance with 
the highest teachings of Islam. He released them after 
levying only a nominal ransom. His brother often paid 
ransom for combatants who could not afford to pay it 
themselves, and Salah-ud-Din did the same for many 
others, thus enabling them to gain their liberty with¬ 
out having to wait until they could raise a large sum of 
money. 

Salah-ud-Din allowed Greek and Syrian Christians to 
reside in his dominions if they pledged their loyalty to 
the State. There was not the slightest trace of fanaticism 
in him. He treated Muslims, Christians and Jews alike 
with equal fairness. 
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His Public Works: 

Salah-ud-Dln was not only a warrior but also a cultured 
ruler. He was a patron of scholars and ‘the greatest 
builder of academies in Islam’. He constructed canals, 
founded public schools and academics, and established 
free hospitals and monasteries {Khdnqdh). Soon after the 
capture of Jerusalem in 1187 he built a hospital and a 
college for the use of people of all beliefs. He is said to 
have personally superintended the construction of these 
buildings for public purposes, and to have even worked as 
a labourer himself at times. 

Salah-ud-Din built fortresses throughout the length and 
breadth of his empire. The citadel of Cairo, which he 
built as his own residence, still bears witness to his energy 
and enterprise in the field of architecture. 

Conclusion: 

Salah-ud-Dln was a man of many parts. He was a 
shrewd judge of human character and chose only the 
fittest persons for the high offices of his realm. As a 
politician he was ready to be guided by the advice of his 
counsellors. His piety, magnanimity and generosity were 
household words both within and outside the empire. 
When he died all the personal property he left consisted of 
his coat of mail, his charger, a gold piece and thirty- 
six dirhams. 



CHAPTER XV 


A SAINT—ABDUL QADIR GILANI 

Sheikh Muhi-ud-Din Abdul Qadir Gilani has been 
famous for centuries as the most popular and revered 
saint of Islam. He was the founder of the Qadiryd Order, 
the most tolerant and charitable of the Sunni order of 
dervishes. This order claims countless followers through¬ 
out the Muslim world. His adherents, who know him as 
‘Ghaus Azam’, (the highest in the hierarchy of saints), 
revere him for his piety, humility, learning and gentleness 
of spirit. 

Sheikh Abdul Qadir was born in 1077 in Nif, a village 
in the district of Gilan, to the north of Iran. On his 
father’s side his ancestry can be traced back in the direct 
line to Hazrat Imam Hassan. His mother, who was a 
saintly lady, was the daughter of the famous saint, Abd 
Allah. 

The Sheikh left his home at the age of eighteen in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and went to Baghdad, the great 
centre of Islamic learning. He attended the classes held 
by Tibrizi, the well-knowm Arab philologist of the age. 

There he wcis initiated into the Sufism of the Abu al Khair 
Muhammad School. This was a special mode of religious 
thinking and feeling. A Sufi lives rather a retired Life in 
voluntary poverty in order to be better able to meditate 
on the Holy Qjirdn by seeking to draw near to God in 
prayer. 

Sheikh Abdul Qildir received the Sufi dress, called the 
Khirka, from his leader, Qazi Abu Sad Mubarak, head of 
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the Muslim School of Hambalite law. Not long after¬ 
wards a Khanqah (monastery) was built for him. In 1134 
the scliool of Mubarak al Mukharrini was enlarged by 
public subscription, and the popular Sheikh was installed 
as its head. 

The Sheikh was a great theologian and an earnest, 
sincere and eloquent preacher. He prayed for all mankind 
without distinction of race or creed. His sermons, which 
lie gave regularly in the school on Friday morning and 
Monday evening, and in the Khanqah on Sunday morning, 
breathed the spirit of charity and philanthropy. Certain 
of his sermons, entitled Futuh al Ghayby are considered to 
be among the best pieces of Islamic literature in point of 
matter and style, and arc of great educative value to 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike. A considerable number 
of Christians and Jews were deeply influenced by his 
preaching and accepted the Divine Faith. 

His fame as a scholar and theologian thus spread far 
and wide. People from all parts of the Muslim world 
addressed to him their queries on religious and legal 
problems, and he seldom failed to answer these to their 
entire satisfaction. Many rulers, wizirs and public men 
wlio figured among his disciples venerated the saint for 
his unaflcctcd simplicity, deep humanity and earnestness 
of purpose. 

In his boyhood his saintly mother had always counselled 
him to remain truthful, frank and honest whatever might 
happen, and like a dutiful son he made her advice his 
watchword in life. 

Once, when he was going on a journey, she gave him 
a few gold pieces. The caravan was overtaken by robbere. 
When they asked him what valuables he had about him, 
he showed them the gold pieces. The robbers were taken 
aback and asked him why he did not try to hide his 
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money. He replied, ' I hold the noble advice of my 
mother dearer than these few pieces of gold.’ The robbers 
were so moved by the noble spirit shown in this answer 
that they gave back all the property they had looted from 
the caravan. 

ShcikJi Abdul Qadir is the patron saint of the Kurds 
in the north-west of Iran and is held in great veneration 
by the Muslims of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. The 
members of the Qddiryd Order may be counted in tens of 
thousands in Central Asia, China, Java, and Sumatra. 



CHAPTER XVI 


A REVIVALIST—SHAH WALI ULLAH 

Shah Wali Ullah Dehlvi was a great revivalist of Islam. 
Rightly diagnosing the cause of the intellectual, moral 
and spiritual degeneration of Indian Muslims in the 
period of the decline of Mughal rule, he sought to 
provide a lasting remedy for these evils by reawakening 
the original spirit of Islam. He dedicated himself to 
strengthening on a spiritual plane the bond of unity and 
solidarity of the Muslims of this land. 

Shah Wali Ullah was born on February 21st 1703, 
four years before the death of Aurangzcb Alamgir, the 
great Dervish Emperor of the Mughal Dynasty. He had 
read the whole of the Holy Quran by the age of seven and 
was well advanced in the study of Persian before he was 
ten. By the age of fifteen he had acquired proficiency in 
logic, philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, Muslim 
jurisprudence {Fiqah) and tradition (Hadls)^ and was fully 
equipped for the career of a teacher in the Madressah 
Rahimia, Delhi, where his own learned father was the 
Principal. Two years later he succeeded his father in this 
post, and worked as Principal of the institution for the 
next twelve years. 

Revival of Islamic Learning: 

Shah Wali Ullah was an enlightened scholar whose 
depth of thought and breadth of vision were astounding. 
He was, in many respects, the most original thinker 
of his time. He studied, examined and elaborated every 
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branch of Islamic learning. He was also a prolific writer, 
whose works run into dozens of volumes. His Hujjat- 
Alldh-al-Bdlighd is of particular importance, for it estab¬ 
lished his position as a great religious figure in Islam. It 
is written in Arabic, and its subject is the ‘Secrets of the 
Knowledge of Religion ’—responsibility for actions, the 
uniformity and unchangeability of the Divine Law, the 
reality of the soul, and reward and punishment on the 
Day of Judgment. This sublime work is still prescribed 
for study in the world-famous ‘Jamia Al-Azhar’ in 

Egypt- 

Shah Wali Ullah e.xamined critically every aspect of 
human life and social organisation and proved that the 
teachings of Islam are firmly based on the temporal and 
spiritual needs of man. The completeness with which 
these needs are met is itself a convincing proof of the 
righteousness and truth of Islam. 

He also rendered an invaluable service to the Millet 
(brotherhood of Muslims) by translating the Holy Qjirdn 
into the Persian language, which W'as the only one spoken 
and understood by the intelligentsia. When the Ulamd of 
tlic time opposed this undertaking on the grounds that the 
original was the only true text, he brought home to them 
the fact that the miraculous nature of this book of God 
lies not in its literary beauty and perfection, but in its 
teaching. He therefore maintained that it was meant to 
be read, and its fundamentals understood and practised 
by Muslims everywhere in any of their various languages. 
Moreover, he convinced them that a careful study of 
the Tradition (Hadis) was equally essential for a proper 
understanding of the Message of Islam. His Fauz-al- 
Kabify written in Persian, is an authoritative work on the 
‘Principles of Commentary*. 
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Ilizh-W'oli IHldh: 

I hc great revivalist was a practical man. He realised 
that the intellectual and spiritual degeneration of the 
Muslims could be traced to their divergence from two 
great principles: 

(i) Caliphale {Khilafat), which aimed at the establisii- 
inenl of the kingdom of God on Earth. From this they 
had turned to Monarchy {Amdrat), which meant the rule 
ol an individual for worldly ends. 

(ii) Ijlihddy i.e. personal effort and capacity in the 
judicial sense. From this they had turned to static imita¬ 
tion. 

In 1731, therefore, he laid the foundation ofa revolution¬ 
ary movement, which is known to history by the name ot 
‘Hizb-Wali Ullah*. This was a central organisation with 
a network of branches spread over the whole of the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. It laid special stress on tlie re¬ 
vival of a belief in the ‘Unity of God’ and the ‘Principle 
of Ijlihdd' and made a strong protest against the too 
prevalent veneration of saints. It set itself to remind ill- 
informed Muslims that religion is a matter between Man 
and his God, and that no one else can claim to serve as a 
mediator between them. 

The great revivalist strove through this organisation to 
cheek those innovations which had crept into Muslim 
society as a result of free social intercourse with the 
Hindus. Some of these innovations were the reluctance 
on the part of certain Muslim groups to allow the re¬ 
marriage of widows, wasteful expenditure on weddings 
and other social ceremonies, and the observance of non- 
Islamic customs on occasions of bereavement or mourning. 

Shah Wali UUah’s original and critical works exercised 
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a wholesome influence over the minds of the Muslim 
Ulamd of the age, so that they came to realise their 
religious responsibility for preserving and strengthening 
the Faith of their fellow Muslims. His dynamic person¬ 
ality attracted a band of sincere and devoted workers 
with ideals like his own. They penetrated every nook and 
corner of the sub-continent, and reformed and strength¬ 
ened the religious convictions and beliefs of Muslims of 
every degree. Thus the influence of their great leader 
made itself felt far and wide, and when he died in 1763, 
at the age of sixty, he had won himself imperishable fame 
as one of the foremost teachers of Islam. 



CHAPTER XVn 


A ‘MUJAHID’—SHAH ISMAIL SHAHID 

Shah Ismail Shahid was a true Mujahid, which means, 
literally, ‘one who strives in the way of God’. He lived 
for the glory of Islam and died a martyr’s death in the 
cause of Muslim freedom. His example should inspire 
young Muslims to value above everything else the 
qualities of character that were prominent in him— 
unquestioned integrity, singleness of purpose, devotion to 
duty, and the spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Shah Ismail was a descendant of Shah Wali Ullah. He 
was the only son of Shah Abdul Ghani, who was one of the 
four sons of the great revivalist, Shah Ismail was born in 
1778 at Delhi. His uncommon diligence and intelligence 
enabled him to make himself proficient in ethics, phil¬ 
osophy, logic and tradition before he was fifteen years of 
age. He started his career as a preacher, and before long 
proved himself to be an able orator and an earnest and 
eloquent theologian. 

He was a man of strong convictions, who practised 
what he preached. He was sadly conscious of the political 
degradation, moral degeneration and intellectual _stagna- 
tion of the Indian Muslims. In his Taqviat-ul-Imdn he 
showed how by leading a truly Islamic life, the Muslims of 
his time might revive the memorable period of the 
Caliphate (KhUdfat-e-Rdshidd). In another book, Mansab^ 
e~Imdmaty he explained at length the status and functions 
of the Qdid (Amir) of an Islamic State. 

In 1819 Shah Ismail Shahid joined company with 
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Hazrat Sayyed Ahmad Brelvi, who had been deeply 
moved by the untold sufTerings and humiliations of the 
Muslims at the hands of the Sikhs. The two great 
Muslims agreed that there was only one thing to be done, 
and that was to proclaim a Jihad against the militant and 
aggressive Sikhs. 

Shah Ismail toured the length and breadth of the sub¬ 
continent and acquainted his brother Muslims with the 
real state of affairs. He appealed to them for co-operation 
and active help in the deliverance of their brethren in the 
north-west. His earnestness and powers of persuasion had 
the desired effect; and a band of selfless and devoted 
workers rallied round the two leaders and helped to 
organise a Jihad. 

In 1825 Shah Ismail and Sayyed Ahmad Brelvi led 
a few thousand Mujdhid by way of Sindh, Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, and through the Khyber Pass to the 
Peshawar valley, which was held by the Sikhs. Next 
year they measured swords with the Sikhs at Akora 
Khattak (some eight miles from Nowshehra in the North- 
West Frontier Province) and defeated them. By 1830 
they had secured control of the Peshawar valley and 
organised the administration on truly Islamic lines. But 
their rule was tragically brief. In the following year a 
strong force of Sikhs managed to enter the valley of 
Kaghan in the Hazara District and took the offensive. 
Shah Ismail and Sayyed Ahmad Brelvi marched to the 
valley with about i,qoo Mujdhid against an army of 
20,000 Sikhs. Faced with great odds, these devotees of 
Islam fought their last battle at Balakot with unshaken 
firmness and resolution. But the enemy’s superior 
numbers made the fight too unequal, and the leaders, 
together with their devoted followers, died the death of 
martyrs on 6th May 1831. 
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Shah Ismail was the embodiment of self-reliance and 
self-sacrifice, faith and action. Every word and deed of 
his was inspired by his devotion to the cause of the 
Millat (Muslim brotherhood). Even when fighting 
against the Sikhs, who had so oppressed the Muslims, he 
observed the strict rules of Jihad as prescribed in Islam. 
He never sought personal gain or gratification, but fixed 
the revival of the glory of Islam as his sole and sufficient 
objective. As a true Muslim, he was contemptuous of 
death because he believed that it is not the end of life and 
that the soul of man survives after death and continues 
its journey towards God. It was in that faith that he 
lived) worked and died. 



CHAPTER XVm 


A STATESMAN AND REFORMER—JAMAL- 

UD-DIN AFGHANI 

At the time when the great statesman and reformer Jamal- 
ud-Din Afghani was bom in 1839 there were signs of 
degeneracy all over the Muslim world. It seemed as if 
the Muslims had everywhere fallen upon evil days. 
When he grew older, his heart was deeply touched by 
the sad conditions in which he found his brothers in the 
Faith, and he pledged himself to the regeneration and 
glory of his religion. 

Jamal-ud-Din Afghani never considered himself an 
Afghan—he was, above all and in every respect, a 
Muslim. He decried all distinctions of caste, creed 
and colour, as being entirely opposed to the beliefs 
and practices of Islam. His great aim was to create 
harmony among the different sects of Islam and to 
reconstitute the Khildfal with the Sultan of Turkey as 
the Khalifa and leader of the Muslim world. He went 
from one Muslim country to another, preaching his 
message of ‘One God, One Prophet, and One Book 
for the Faithful’ and exhorting his hearers to meet 
upon one common ground in matters economic, political, 
and social. 

Sayyed Muhammad Jam^-ud-Din Al-Hussain Al- 
Afghani came from Asadabad in Afghanistan, He was 
the son of a well-known scholar, Sayyed Safdar, from 
whom he received his early schooling. At the age of 
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eighteen he was apprenticed, so to speak, to the famous 
Say>'ed Faqir Badshah for more advanced learning in 
religion, philosophy, grammar, history', mathematics, 
medicine, and the sciences. His remarkable gifts enabled 
him to become a master of all these subjects. 

As soon as he had completed his education, he left for 
India (using the term to mean what is now India and 
Pakistan), where he pursued his studies in higher mathe¬ 
matics. After this he went on pilgrimage to the Hijaz. 
He stayed there for a year or more, and then set out for 
Jerusalem, and after visiting Iraq and Iran returned to 
the country of his birth by way of Baluchistan. He was 
sorely disappointed by the conditions he found prevailing 
in these Muslim countries. He did not stay long in 
Afghanistan, but went back to India and then on to 
Egypt, where he accepted a position at the University 
of Jamia Al-Azhar. 

Jam^-ud-Din Afghani’s scholarship in Islamic theology 
and his knowledge of international affairs were pro¬ 
found. The result was that his lectures soon became so 
popular that the elite of Cairo thronged the halls of 
the Jamia to listen to him. He attacked with great 
vigour the acceptance of the standards and methods 
of the Western machine age without any proper consid¬ 
eration of their fitness for the body politic of Islam. 
This displeased the authorities, and it was not long 
before he was ordered by the Khedive of Egypt to 
leave the country. 

During his stay at Cairo the great Afghani inspired all 
who came in contact with him, and his teachings had a 
particularly powerful influence upon two of Egypt’s fore¬ 
most scholars. One of them was Sa’ad Zaghlul Pasha, 
who was destined to liberate his country from the foreign 
yoke. The other was Sheikh Muhammad Abdhoo, who 
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supported the Master in his work through good and 

iU. 

From Egypt Jamal-ud-Din went to Turkey, where 
some of the leading figures of the country were deeply 
influenced by his wisdom, knowledge, and earnestness of 
purpose. 

He returned to Egypt in 1871 and dedicated himself 
afresh to his lifelong mission—the regeneration of Islam. 
He was again expelled by the Khedive, this time at the 
instigation of the British Representative. 

In 1879 Jamal-ud-Din Afghani arrived in Hyderabad 
State, where he devoted himself to social and educational 
work to the complete exclusion of politics. He urged the 
authorities not only to recognise Urdu as the medium of 
instruction in State institutions but abo to make it the 
oflicial language of the State. Here again he was not 
allowed to carry on his work in peace, but was arrested 
and sent to Calcutta. From there he went to London, but 
soon left that city and crossed the English Channel to 
France. 

In Paris he founded the ‘Society of Alurvatul Vusuka*, 
and started a weekly paper in Arabic devoted to the 
popularisation of the movement for ‘Pan-Islamism’. 
The doctrine which the great Afghani tried to propagate 
through the medium of this journal was that unless the 
Asiatic countries in general, and the Muslim countries 
in particular, combined to defeat the wicked aims of 
Western Imperialism they would each in turn become 
its victims. 

From Paris he went to Moscow and then to St. Peters¬ 
burg, where he stayed for over four years. Here he was 
successful in persuading the Czar of Russia to allow his 
Muslim subjects to publish and freely use the Holy Qjifdn 
and other religious books. 
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Jamal-ud-Din Afghani always emphasised the fact that 
the strength of a country did not lie .in its army but rather 
in the spirit of its people, in their high morale, and, above 
all, in their sense of discipline. He breathed his last at 
Constantinople in Turkey on gth March 1897. 

May his soul rest eternally in Peace! 



CHAPTER XDC 


A LIBERATOR—QAID-I-AZAM MUHAMMAD 

ALI JINNAH 

‘Unity, Faith and Discipline* was the remedy which the 
late Qaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah, prescribed for 
the various ills of the body politic of the Muslims of pre¬ 
partition India. These were the principles he was never 
weary of preaching to them as the only means of attaining 
and maintaining their rights and independence. 

He had made it his life’s work to lead the Muslims of the 
sub-continent and liberate them from all shackles, 
external and internal alike. Success in the end crowned 
his efforts. He restored to them their separate and distinct 
entity, earned them the right of self-determination, and 
finally created Pakistan—the fifth largest State in the 
world. All this was achieved in less than a decade. 

When the late Allama Iqbal, in his Presidential 
Address at the Muslim League Session of 1930, declared: 
‘The formation of a consolidated North-West-Indian 
Muslim State appears to me to be the final destiny of the 
Muslims at least of North-West India*, there were many 
people, both friendly and unfriendly, who took it as 
the mere fantasy of a poet. But by August 1947 the 
late Qaid-i-Azam had changed that fantasy into a solid 
fact. 

Bom at Karachi in the year 1876, Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah might have lived and died a private business man 
if his father had not acted on the advice of his friend, Sir 
Frederick Crofi, who saw in the young man the promise 

8 x 
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of a great leader and recommended that he should be 
sent to England to study Law. Mr. Jinnah returned 
home in 1894 as a fully-qualified barrister. 

Six years later he began his political career as a member 
of the Congress. When he joined the Muslim League in 
1913 he made it a condition that, should a clash ever 
occur between the two political organisations, he might 
side with the Congress if his personal convictions de¬ 
manded that he should do so. 

Mr. Jinnah’s first significant performance as a rising 
politician was the ‘Congress-League Pact’ at Lucknow in 
1916, in which the Congress accepted the Muslim demand 
for representation through separate electorates and agreed 
to the resewation of a fixed number of seats in the Central 
and Provincial Councils. 

Mr. Jinnah left the Congress in 1921, as he found that 
he could reach no basis of agreement with Mr. Gandhi, 
who was assuming the role of a virtual dictator in that 
organisation. Before long the temporary Hindu-Muslim 
unity had ended, and the gulf between them steadily 
grew wider. 

From this time until, and even during, the Round 
Table Conference (1930-1), Mr. Jinnah tried continually 
to come to some arrangement with the Congress, in 
which the Hindus were always represented by a vast 
majority. But his experiences at the meetings of the 
Conference convinced him that this was impossible. ‘In 
the face of danger,’ he asserted, ‘the Hindu sentiments, the 
Hindu mind, the Hindu attitude led me to the conclusion 
that there was no hope of unity.* 

He had taken up his legal practice in London, but did 
not continue it for long. By 1935 the larger interests of the 
Muslim nation demanded his undivided attention. He 
was soon back campaigning vigorously. ‘I want the 
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Mussulmans to believe in themselves/ he said, *and take 
their destiny in their own hands/ 

Mr. Jinnah was a practical politician and had fought 
hard and long for the common interests of the Indian 
peoples. He was now to rescue his own nation from the 
danger of becoming a subject minority. He gathered and 
galvanised their scattered forces into a well-knit organisa¬ 
tion and breathed new life into the almost defunct 
Muslim League. When he was satbfied that he had won 
millions of adherents and built up solid support for the 
fulfilment of his mission, he declared an independent 
PAKISTAN as the definite objective of the Muslim 
Nation. 

From 1940 onward he continued guiding and goading 
all classes of Muslims to the achievement of this aim. And 
in just seven years after the passing of the ‘Pakistan 
Resolution* in 1940, he achieved undying fame by adding 
to the political map of the world the largest Muslim State 
in existence—Pakistan. 

His Greatness: 

An observer in 1940 remarked of Mr. Jinnah: ‘Let it 
be said to his credit that he has remained the leader of the 
Mussulmans for three consecutive years.’ The very 
nature of the Muslim Faith renders its adherents critical 
of those who set themselves up to be its leaders, and it is 
therefore a wonderful testimony to the gifts and greatness 
of Muhammad Ali Jinnah that he was able to retain the 
admiration and respect of his co-religionists until he could 
lead them to victory. We may sum up his chief qualities 
as follows: 

Realism: The Qaid-i-Azam was a great realist who com¬ 
bined in himself both the idealist and the practical 
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politician. Always clear-sighted in his aims and confident 
of his strength, he was never caught unprepared. ‘Think 
a hundred times/ he once remarked, ‘before you take any 
decision, but once a decision is taken stand by it as one 
man.’ His lifelong experience of practical politics had 
taught him that ‘politics is power; without power there 
can be no agreement, there can be no peace’. He was 
therefore always ready to make the fullest use of every 
opportunity—major and minor alike—which would 
strengthen his position and advance the Muslim cause. 

Courage of Convictions: This great liberator possessed the 
courage of his convictions in a measure that is granted to 
very few people. He knew what he wanted and meant 
exactly what he said. He never left anyone in doubt as 
to his opinion, and was frank even to excess. If he 
considered a man a hypocrite, he did not hesitate to tell 
him so to his face. 

Dignity: His personal appearance and manner were 
both attractive and impressive. He never lost his dignity 
and poise, and remained cool and balanced in mind and 
behaviour even in the face of open provocation. He was 
equally unmoved by flattery, praise, or abuse. Never 
allowing himself to be swayed by mere personal feelings, 
he showed real statesmanship in times of trial and 
tribulation and in the hour of victory. 

Integrity: He was known everywhere for his uprightness 
and integrity. In his fight for Pakistan he never resorted 
to dubious methods, nor did he ever encourage any of 
his political lieutenants to practise any form of trickery 
upon their political opponents. Even his bitterest 
enemies were forced to admit that his integrity was beyond 
all doubt or question. 
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Qaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the first Gover¬ 
nor-General of Pakistan, will always be remembered as 
the Liberator of millions of Muslims, He renewed for 
them the ideal of Islamic brotherhood, and it was a 
bitter blow to them, and indeed to the world at large, 
when his noble life ended, so soon after the triumph of his 
cause, on nth September 1948. 
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THE ARABS 

From the Earliest Times to the Present 
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PHILIP K. HITTI 


Professor of Semitic Literature on the William and 
Annie S. Paton Foundation, Princeton University 


The fifth edition of this authoritative study of the Arabians 
and the Arabic-speaking peoples has been enriched by 
the addition of Part VI—Under the Ottoman Rule. 
Several of the maps have been revised. A whole Part of 
the book is devoted to a study of pre-Islamic Arabia, 
preparatory to the rise of Muhammad and Islam. After 
tracing the Moslem conquests in the fertile Crescent and 
adjacent lands, it sketches the history of the Umayyad 
and ‘Abbasid empires in its varied ramifications. 

Long chapters are devoted to the intellectual aspects 
of life and the development of fine arts, while the social 
and economic aspects are not ignored. The evolution of 
Moslem sects and schools of thought is fully discussed. 
The Arabs are then followed into Spain and Sicily, where 
their contribution to European culture is emphasised. 
Part V of the book takes up the third bridge over which 
Arab cultural influences passed on to the West, Syria in 
the period of the Crusades, and treats of the Fatimid and 
Mamluk dynasties of Egypt. 


Fifth Edition. Revised. 

Over 800 pages. With over 50 illustrations and 21 maps. In the press. 



THE ARABS 

A Short History 

BY 

PHILIP K. HITTI 

ProftssoT of Semiik Literature on the Wiliiam and 
Annie S. Palon Foundation, Princeton University 

This Short History is an abridgement of Prof^or Hitti’s 
famous History of the Arabs, containing the same information 
in a much shorter and simpler form, to meet the purposes 
of the general reader and of non-specialist students in 
schools and universities. Though it is addressed to the 
western public, it will be found equally interesting and 
valuable to students and readers in other parts of the 
world, and pcirticularly to those whose race or faith make 
this history part of their own. 

The opening chapters deal with the original Arabs, the 
Bedouins, and tell the wonderful story of the rise of early 
Islam. The next section describes the spread of Arab 
conquest over Syria, Persia, Egypt, Central Asia, North 
Africa, and Spain, until by the eighth century their 
Empire was greater than that of Rome at its zenith. 
Several chapters are then devoted to the social and 
cultural life of the Arabs, the prodigious wealth and 
splendour of Baghdad, and the contributions to medicine, 
chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, philosophy and 
literature, of which the Arabic language was the vehicle. 
Then comes the story of the disintegration of the Empire, 
the Mongol invasions, the Crusades, and the transfer of 
Islamic power into Ottoman hands. 

Here the main narrative ends, but in a final chapter the 
author gives a brief survey of the Arab national movement 
in modem times up to the formation of the Arab League. 


Second Edition 

pp. viii + so8. With 6 maps. tos. 6d. rut. 



A Short History 

THE SaWcENS 

BY 

AMEER ALI, SYED 

P.C., C.I.E., LL.D., M.A. 

This work is a record, from the earliest times to the 
destruction of Baghdad and the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, of the copious contribution made by the 
Saracenic race under the flag of Islam to human know¬ 
ledge in all departments of science and literature; of their 
marvellous system of administration; of their economic 
and cultural development, and the remarkable position 
held by women in the social and legal systems of Islam. It 
is intended for both the student and the general reader. 

pp. xxii -^640. ]Viih 10 photographs, 4 maps and 7 genealogical tables. 

^th impression. i$s. net. 

HISTORY OF 
SYRIA 

BY 

PROF. PHILIP K. HITTI 

This book attempts to tell the story of the people of Syria 
—using the term in its general sense—from the earliest of 
times to the present. It is in five Parts: The Pre-literary 
Age, Ancient SemiticTimes,TheGreco-Roman Period, The 
Arab Era, Under the Ottoman Turks. There is no com¬ 
parable book in any language. The material is drawn from 
the primary sources and checked with the results of arch¬ 
aeological investigations and modem critical scholarship. 

pp. XArw+750. tViih 87 plaUSt 27 maps and 
SI Ulustrations qf coins. 4SS. net. 
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